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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs have continued during 
the week to be made the most of as copy by the foreign 
correspondents ; but there is as much of the foreign 
correspondent—if not more—as of Prince Hohenlohe. 
It has been a fine opportunity for resurrecting poor 
M. Blowitz ; and we know now that he is mentioned 
exactly thirty times in the Memoirs. The German 
Emperor’s telegram to Prince Philip Hohenlohe has 
resulted in the resignation by Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe of his post in Alsace; a rather curious 
vicarious effect. In fact all the exceeding interest 
taken in the Memoirs seems to have come out of the 
telegram. Some ten thousand copies were sold 
directly after it was sent, while the orders before had 
been few, and the extracts had been published with- 
out producing much effect. It is not likely that Prince 
Hohenlohe had any other aim than that of all memoir- 
writers. Politicians and diplomatists, everybody in short, 
like to feel ‘‘non omnis moriar”, and the Memoir is 
the ‘‘ monumentum perennius ”, as they fondly think. 


It is a pity the Germans have not their F.C.G. What 
delightful sketches the ‘‘ hoax” would inspire! One 
can hardly believe the thing is true. It sounds so much 
more like an Aristophanic satire on German starch, 
official and military. Poor Dr. Langerhans, he was 
wickedly used, no doubt. Too bad ; but one cannot help 
laughing, and that is all a sensible man will do. To 
take the affair seriously, and preach the Germans a 
sermon on it, is too absurd. 


In the Emperor’s delightful speech at the wedding 
of Fraulein Bertha Krupp on Monday, there was the 
usual compound of gunpowder and world-religion ; 


and seeing what Krupp makes, what could be more 
appropriate? The Emperor certainly managed to 
add something even to the ‘‘most living words of 
life” that signalise the marriage service. He drew a 
picture of ‘‘ Dear Bertha” living and moving among 
the great army of workpeople—it is said she is the 
largest direct employer of labour in the world—the 
good genius of the works, ‘‘a beautiful fairy whose 
appearance dries tears, relieves distress, lightens burdens 
and helps sorrows to be borne”. ‘Clearly Krupp’s 
methods are very far from those of Pittsburg. It is 
really quite a captivating, a charming thing to think 
of this idyl of Krupp’s. Marriage bells never rang 
happier. 


France, having neglected tc use her powers in 
Morocco conferred by the Anglo-French agreement, 
now, when she would, is finding it difficult to enforce 
the rights left her by the Algeciras conference. The 
Maghzen is hostile to French influence as ever, but, 
the Maghzen itself having no power, this would not 
matter, were not some of the tribes, who have arms 
and the will to use them, equally hostile. General 
Lyautey’s report is not reassuring. He clearly contem- 
plates collisions ; and he does not seem to be a man 
to take a fighting view of things, if he can help it: 
apparently Ramadan will prevent any outbreak for 
some weeks, so the French have time to prepare. It 
is said they are not at all unready. 


In any case Moorish affairs are not at all likely to be 
affected by the resignation of M. Sarrien, which took 
place yesterday, the ground alleged being ill-health. 
All his colleagues considered themselves bound to send 
in their resignations to the President with the Premier’s. 
The general belief is that M. Sarrien will be succeeded 
by M. Clemenceau, and that M. Bourgeois will remain 
at the Quai d’Orsay. It would bea pity if there were 
any change at the Foreign Office, but we could not 
pretend to any regret if M. Briand made room for 
another Minister of Public Instruction. He might, of 
course, be succeeded by a secularist as bitter. None, 
however, could be more so, while a new man might 
possibly be less. If M. Clemenceau becomes Premier 
it will mean a widening of the breach between the 
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radicals and the socialists. To the socialists it will 
be a severe set-back, and it may mean the final break- 
up of the old Bloc. 


Nothing in the persons who signed the memorial to 
the Russian Douma—really to the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party—became them so well as their decision to 
abandon the proposed visit. They had alarmed every- 
body, especially the British dwellers in S. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and all those who hope to see an arrange- 
ment of outstanding matters of difference between the 
Russian and the British Governments. At the last 
moment the promoters of the memorial learned wisdom, 
and they had to be taught it by the widely expressed 
disapproval of all sections of British public opinion. It 
was the most absolute rebuke to fussy interference in 
the affairs of other countries that has ever been ad- 
ministered. It should squash the Russian deputation 
said to be coming over here to do what had to be aban- 
doned in Russia. 


It would seem to be the great object of our enthusiastic 
‘*Gallophils ” to make the entente cordiale ridiculous ; 
and the present Lord Mayor evidently is among them. 
His going to Paris at all, in state, was a most 
superfluous piece of display, but to take his glass 
coach with him was really too ridiculous. Why does 
he not take with him rattles and little lead soldiers, 
kites and Noah’s arks and all the other toys he rejoiced 
in as achild, or ought to have rejoiced in? But the man 
who could do this thing can have no sense of humour 
and was probably a very solemn child who despised toys. 
He would not see that the French people were laughing 
at him all the time he thought they were laughing with 
him. He had better have made us ridiculous, for no 
Englishman can escape, to any people than the French. 
There is but one thing left for him to do, in the brief 
space of power remaining to him ; take his coach over 
to Ireland; there the wits would wag well. 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech has further obscured the 
MacDonnell mystery. Its most notable result is that 
Sir Antony has now become suspect to the Nationalist 
press. If he is not a Home Ruler, he is, from their 
point of view, very like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and 
his function in Ireland is suspected to have been that 
of diverting the country from its Nationalist aspira- 
tions. So that Lord Lansdowne has injured his 
protégé with the majority of his own countrymen 
without reassuring puzzled Unionists. 


The one point that did seem clear was that Sir 
Antony MacDonnell had quite frankly explained to the 
late Cabinet his private views on Irish questions. But 
now Lord Lansdowne reveals that those views were, 
on the most important question of all, radically 
different from what everyone has always believed. Of 
course no one imagined that the Under-Secretary’s 
position was identical with that of Mr. Redmond’s 
party, nor is it surprising if he did not approve alto- 
gether of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills. But 
really the public discussion by ex-Ministers of a Per- 
manent Official’s private opinions is more unsatisfac- 
tory than the publication of semi-official papers which 
Lord Lansdowne deprecates. 


Mr. Wyndham also touched on the McDonnell 
affair in his speech at Portsmouth on Wednesday. In 
effect, he declared stiffly that he had nothing to unsay 
and nothing to re-say inthis matter. He described the 
whole incident as a mare’s-nest long brooded over, but 
not the most ‘‘ assiduous incubation ” of a mare’s eggs 
could result in anything save ‘persistent sterility”. 
This is perfectly sound oology. But we suggest that 
this mare should be put out to grass for a season. The 
mare’s-nest metaphor is as delightful and should be as 
effective now as when Beaumont and Fletcher first used 
it. But it is being overworked. Almost every hoax or 
delusion in party politics is described as a mare’s-nest. 


If the matter is rightly reported in the newspapers, 
the suffragettes who have been camping out in Mr. 
Asquith’s constituency passed a most singular resolu- 


tion a week ago. It is stated that a motion that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should ‘‘ change his 
opinions” was passed unanimously. If this kind of 
thing is to be introduced, what is there to deter, say, 
the Liberal electors of the City of London meeting and 
passing a resolution that Mr. Balfour be called upon to 
become a Liberal, or the Tories in the Prime Minister's 
constituency resolving that the Prime Minister should 
henceforth be a Liberal Imperialist? Nothing indeed, 
except the fear most men have of making themselves 
absurd. Mr. Asquith on the whole was less polite 
than ever to the suffragettes, who called him to account 
in East Fife on Saturday. He told them frankly that he 
was not much interested in the question of women’s 
franchise. The horrid man! 


Mr. Haldane appears to have constituted himself a 
kind of Court of Appeal to review the findings of the 
Farwell Commission ; and now he has taken the some- 
what unusual course of announcing his decisions in 
the form of a communiqué to the Press. As to 
General Lyttelton we agree with him that ‘ it was 
almost humanly impossible for that officer at once to 
supervise the system of supply and at the same time 
adequately to command the troops”. This view is 
clearly in keeping with the conclusions arrived at by 
the Royal Commission. But in dealing with the rest 
of the parties affected Mr. Haldane has not so loyally 
followed the Commission ; though the smaller fry and 
subordinates have almost all been punished. This, 
however, is nearly always the case ; and a Liberal War 
Secretary is no exception to the rule. 


Rumours of sweeping naval reductions—very explicit 
in their content—have been going about all the week, 
and have been freely discussed. One need not pay 
too much attention to precise figures of sixteen 
battleships, or twelve, being dropped; but the disposi- 
tion of the Government to starve the national services 
is too evident to allow us to treat rumours of this kind 
with contempt. Mr. Lewis Harcourt’s denunciations 
of armaments at Rossendale on Wednesday would 
seem to be a sermon with these reports as text. Mr. 
Harcourt looks forward to a golden age when poverty 
will compel us to cut down our army and navy—to 
vanishing point presumably. Nor did Lord Tweed- 
mouth, at Sheffield the next day, say much that was 
reassuring. He told us that economy must not clash 
with efficiency and that ‘‘ prudence and efficiency and 
economy combined were the mottoes of the Admiralty ”. 
Good mottoes are cheap. We are more concerned 
with the First Lord’s opinion that now is a wise time 
for us to hold our hand in naval construction. 


The exact position of the sunk submarine off Bizerta 
has been found. The divers were at work before the 
middle of the week, but there was no news on Friday 
as to the fate of the crew. We fear they must all have 
perished. A diver, descending on Thursday, rapped at 
the hull, but there was no reply. What hope can there 
possibly be ? Every nation which desires admiralty must 
pay its price, at times a fearfully high price. Of course 
the jabberers of peace and humanity have again raiseda 
cry against the submarine and clamoured for its aboli- 
tion. It would have been just about as reasonable to 
clamour for the abolition of the man-of-war when the 
‘* Victoria” or the ‘‘ Royal George” went down. The 
loss of life through submarines has, as a fact, been 
light, considering the nature and novelty of the vessel. 
The French sailors are not likelier to be scared or dis- 
pirited by the disaster than were our own when the 
Ar Submarine went down. 


Australian politicians are busy with a General Election. 
Mr. Deakin on behalf of the Government and Mr. Reid 
of the Opposition have formulated their policies. The 
Prime Minister, claiming that the Ministry have done 
‘*marvellous work”’ in the last two sessions, says that 
he and his friends are between the free trade reaction- 
aries led by Mr. Reid and the extreme socialists whom 
Mr. Reid himself denounces. In Mr. Reid’s present 
view the Government have outlived their usefulness. 
When did he discover they had any? It is fairly clear 
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that the election will turn on tariff issues, including 
bounties and preference to this country. If Mr. Deakin 
is returned, one of the first Bills will be a measure to 
consolidate the Australian debts—already too long de- 
layed. If he is beaten he has no intention, even sup- 
posing the position were offered to him, of becoming 
Australian High Commissioner,in London. He considers 
that his place is in Australia, as no doubt it is. 


At last, and very late, the Government have resolved 
to take the West Riding case to the House of Lords. 
The technical reason assigned for the appeal is the diffi- 
culty in administration caused to the Board of Education 
by the uncertainties arising out of the Court of Appeal’s 
decision. No one knew precisely what the effect of 
the decision was, or, whatever it might be, whether 
the decision would stand. In such circumstances the 
obvious thing to do was to obtain a definitive legal 
decision as soon as possible. Why then did the 
Government hold their hand so long? It is quite 
possible certain of the Cabinet were content to leave 
well, as they would regard it, alone ; but one can 
hardly fancy the more important members taking so 
pettifogging a view. At any rate we are glad to believe 
Mr. Birrell did not. We hope that care will be taken 
that the case shall be so put to the House of Lords that 
they will have to decide not only whether education 
authorities can be compelled to pay for denominational 
teaching, but also whether they have the power, if 
they would. 


On Thursday the Worcester Election Commission 
had a general clearing up day, when it was decided 
what action should be taken in the cases which had 
been investigated. The first case was that of Mr. 
Williamson, the unseated Conservative member, who 
was required to show why he should not be reported 
for having paid a sum of £100 to Alderman Caldicott 


for the purposes of the campaign before the appointment | 


of his proper election agent. The Commissioners after 
hearing the legal arguments decided that Mr. Williamson 
must be reported but the report will not indicate that Mr. 
Williamson made the payment in any dishonest sense : 
as he simply acted in ignorance of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is possible however for Mr. Williamson to 
apply to the Judges of the High Court for relief, as well 
as to appeal, and if relief were granted he would not be 
reported ; and probably this will be done. Alderman 
Caldicott is to be reported. 


Lord Justice Romer’s resignation of his seat in the 
Court of Appeal is not unexpected, but it will be re- 
gretted. It was talked about at the beginning of the 
Long Vacation, but it actually takes place only at the 
close, just before the Courts begin their Michaelmas 
Sittings. He retires after fifteen years’ service ; and, 
as every judge ought to do, before he feels the 
nipping frost of old age. Unfortunately a Judge like 
Sir Robert Romer goes while some superfluous lag 
upon the stage. It will be very much of a disappoint- 
ment if the only vacancy announced is to be that of 
one who has achieved real distinction, and is as well 
known for his wise laconicisms as others are for their 
foolish loquacities. The announcement of his successor 
will be awaited with interest as it may have some 
political importance. 


Popular interest in the Police Commission largely 
died down after the D’Angely case was exploded, but 
the Commission met once more on Tuesday after the 
adjournment. Sir Edward Henry, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, was examined by Dr. Gerothwohl, 
who is a complainant of the conduct of the police in 
arresting him. Sir Edward admitted that constables 
from imperfect education were extremely likely to omit 
what was of material importance ; and thus facts in 
favour of prisoners were often omitted. No doubt this 
matter, as well as the allegations made by bookmakers 
as to policemen accepting bribes, will form a subject 
on which the Commissioners will have something to 
Say in their report. Other cases were inquired into, 


one of which was in Greek Street, Soho, of which an | 


inspector gave an unflattering description. 


posed of 95 per cent. of foreigners. The inspector’s 
language is very strong: it is one of the worst streets 
in London, the people are of the worst description, and 
some of the ‘‘ vilest reptiles” in London arethere. For 
a policeman Hellenism would have anything but beauti- 
ful associations. 


The London Road Car Company seems to have 
rather an odd idea about the side-slipping of its motor- 
omnibuses. One of these omnibuses slipped in 
Fulham Road lately and damaged a private motor-car 
which was on the pavement about to enter the garage. 
The company contended that it was not their fault, it 
is impossible to prevent motor-omnibuses from skidding 
at times. Quite so. Motor-omnibuses, being what they 
are, will slip no matter how skilful and careful the 
driver. But if people run a dangerous vehicle, which— 
to put it mildly—now and then gets out of control, 
they must take the consequences. The Fulham County 
Court decided that the company was responsible, 
though their driver was in no way negligent. Obviously. 
If the company is not responsible for the damage done 
by their motor-omnibus, who is? The vehicle itself— 
unfortunately—cannot be proceeded against with any 
hope of success. 


The Welsh Industries Exhibition at the Mansion 
House showed how much excellent hand-work is still 
done in the Principality and how far superior are its 
products to machine-made articles. It is regrettable 
that such exquisite wooden platters as one saw are, 
save in exceptional cases, no longer made by farm 
labourers in the evening. If only these industries could 
be preserved and developed the disastrous immigration 
of rural Wales to London and Liverpool might be 
stopped: unfortunately the Welsh University colleges 
and schools do little in the matter to assist the Welsh 
people. At the Mansion House on Monday the 
Welsh professors and for that matter the Welsh M.P.s 
were in the main conspicuous by their absence. The 
supporters of the exhibition were the much-abused 
Welsh aristocracy. 


In a colliery accident like that at the Wingate 
Colliery, in Durham, on Sunday last, the wonder to 
persons ignorant of mining conditions is that so many 
escaped rather than that so many were killed. The 
explosion was so great as to block up the entrances 
to the workings and to throw a man at the pit bank 
from his seat ; yet of nearly two hundred men in the 
mine at the time only twenty-four were killed. The 
rest were rescued with the fine heroism and devotion 
which miners always show in these catastrophes, 
after over forty hours of imprisonment. It appears to 
be ascertained that the explosion occurred through the 
firing of a shot for the purpose of clearing away the 
débris preparatory to commencing the next day’s work. 
All the men in the pit were employed on this work, and 
the colliers themselves were not in the mine. If the 
explosion had happened a few hours later some fifteen 
hundred men would have been exposed to danger, with 
proportionate loss of life. 


Lord Rosebery does not convince when he talks 
of the superiority of local work to Parliamentary. 
He is no doubt right, but he himself did not go 
back to the County Council after he had been 
Prime Minister. His example is against his pre- 
cept ; and this seems to have its effect on those twenty 
London County Councillors who are now members of 
Parliament. Lord Rosebery however naturally reverted 
to his favourite text when he unveiled Sir James 
Gibson Craig’s portrait in Edinburgh on Wednesday. 
Sir James is a fine type of the Scottish laird who has 
spent a long life in the local administration of his 
county. Lord Rosebery has an instinct for seeing 
literary possibilities in a subject; and he can give 
Scotsmen a most humorous contrast between such a 
modern laird as Sir James and those of the old régime, 
the Lairds of Dumbiedikes and Cockpen; and the 
laird in ‘‘The Last of the Lairds”, not, we are afraid, 
so well known, who sat on ‘his ain louping-on stane 


It is com- | glowering frae him”. 
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Mr. Balfour must have enjoyed Mr. Carnegie at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday. The University made Mr. 
Carnegie a Doctor of Laws, a very inappropriate dis- 
tinction for Mr. Carnegie’s line of eminence. But 
nothing can be refused in Scotland to the founder of 
the Carnegie Trust—to be sure it is better than the 
Steel Trust which made it possible—and the donor of 
the new laboratories to the University. The new Doctor’s 
thesis was one he has made his own ; and he bullied 
the humanities and lauded science with fine, ignorant, 
indiscriminating fervour. Mr. Balfour too has had 
something to say on this topic, but in a very different 
spirit. A rich man who discourses on the ‘‘ soul of 
matter”, and ‘‘ the infinite’, and ‘‘ soulless matter”, 
without knowing he is talking the very metaphysics 
and philosophy he derides, is amusing, but he would 
be better advised if he simply handed in his donations 
and looked to his cheque-book for worship. 


Sir Richard Tangye, who died on Sunday, was what 
is popularly known as a self-made man. He is one 
of the men to whom Birmingham owes as much as 
they owe to Birmingham. As a boy he broke his arm, 
and was incapacitated for physical hard work. Conse- 
quently he went into a Birmingham engineer’s office 
as clerk and got an insight into affairs. Then he and 
one of his three brothers—Joseph—in a room rented at 
4s. a week started a manufactory of their own, Richard 
doing the office work whilst his brother did the manu- 
facturing. Business came, the two other brothers were 
brought in, and a room at los. a week was engaged 
together with a solitary ‘‘hand”. Joseph invented a 
powerful jack, which was employed to float Brunel’s 
monster ship. ‘‘ We launched the ‘Great Eastern’”, 
Sir Richard used to say, ‘‘ and she launched us,” for 
from that time forth the business of Tangye Bros. 
grew till it covered many acres and employed thou- 
sands of workers. 


Mr. Sidney Webb’s two articles in the ‘‘ Times” on 
** race suicide” cannot be put by. His statistical basis 
is very narrow, but he surely establishes at least a very 
grave presumption that if things go on as they are now, 
at no very distant date the British stock will be in a 
parlous way. We are often very solemnly warned in 
these days against the dangers of historical parallels ; 
but we are much more afraid of not seeing the parallel. 
He who runs may read. Mr. Webb treats the whole 
matter on a purely rational basis, and would apply 
scientific remedies. Is he not making the mistake of 
the old economists who treated man as a wealth-pro- 
ducing machine? Man may be—he sometimes is—a 
rational animal: but reason is never his motive force. 
Reason is a good critic, but it can make nothing—cer- 
tainly not children. The healthy view is that you have 
no right to the sweets of marriage if you shirk its 
responsibilities. But we doubt our getting to that by 
taking thought. It will rather be by the old religious 
and sacramental sanction—a sanction of marriage 
every great nation has recognised, and rejected only 
in decay. 


The ‘‘ Times’ ” unsolicited testimonials are wonderful. 
From gallant naval officers (retired) like Admirals Vesey 
Hamilton and Moresby down to more modest individuals 
who rejoice only in an initial and a number, there is 
a swelling chorus eager to recognise the public spirit, 
indeed the self-sacrifice, shown by the ‘‘ Times ” in its 
Book Club. But this admiring crowd must be careful 
not to draw down on themselves the kind of re- 
buke Mr. Murray administered on Friday to Admiral 
Moresby. The symbol appended to many of the signa- 
tures has puzzled those who are not among the elect. 
It means nothing more than do the distinguishing marks 
of say a cabby or an involuntary guest in a Government 
establishment. When you join the crowd of ‘‘ Times” 
Book Club patrons, it seems that a number is conferred 
lest your identity should be lost. Are we to take it that 
correspondents without a number are outside the pale 
of the Club? One would like to know where the 
‘*Times” puts the letters from correspondents who 
are not admirers. But no doubt all are admirers. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 


Now that the first shock of surprise is over the 
German press must surely feel that it has sadly 
overshot the mark in its agitation about the Hohenlohe 
Memoirs. It may be that we in this country have 
become so well accustomed to see our rulers displayed 
to the world in undress that we see too little virtue in 
reticence. But this is a less ludicrous attitude than to 
raise shrieks of pious horror over revelations which 
only attain the prominence of a scandal because the prac- 
tice of enwrapping the personalities of the great in a 
special atmosphere still prevails in Germany and is 
entirely inconsistent with modern methods. This the 
‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung” among German newspapers 
is alone sensible enough to see, and it calls upon its 
readers to draw the moral rather than denounce the 
object-lesson which has been provided. This is admirable 
advice and may well be followed by foreigners as well as 
by Germans. The great difficulty is to discover exactly 
what the moral may be. The only sufferers in reputation 
will be the ‘‘ Bismarck Dynasty” and they are in their 
graves. That a deliberate and gratuitous campaign 
against the memory of Bismarck has been undertaken 
by either the German Emperor or the Hohenlohe family 
is incredible. ‘‘I war not with the dead”, said a great 
Emperor on a famous occasion; but when the dead 
still seek to stab others from their graves it is permis- 
sible for the living to parry the blow by prompt action. 
There may, however, be no explanation at all 
behind the publication except the desire that the book 
should appear while the facts to which it relates 
are still fresh in men’s minds. The fate of the 
Memoirs of Talleyrand and Metternich is an awful 
warning to those who would through over-prudence 
delay the appearance of such records. The annoyance 
of the Kaiser at finding his intimate conversations 
given to the world without his leave is natural 
and inevitable but he has no ground for resentment in 
any revelations as to his own attitude towards inter- 
national relations or political problems in his own 
country. He stands out as an entirely right-feeling 
humane and politic ruler, at all events during the 
early years of power. It is certain that his view 
and not Bismarck’s about the Labour Conference 
in Berlin was right. As he pointed out, his grand- 
father could shoot down his subjects in the streets if he 
thought fit without exciting the same animosity as a 
young sovereign would do who opened his reign in 
such inauspicious fashion. And in his relations with 
Russia and Austria he appears in the anti-Machiavellian 
réle which in the end was not only chivalrous but 
wise. The refusal of Chancellor Caprivi to renew the 
Secret Treaty with Russia by which Bismarck had 
bound his country to stand aside in the event of a 
quarrel in the Near East between Russia and Austria, 
while Russia promised not to intervene in the case of 
a war between Germany and France, was proved to 
be dictated by sound policy. We now learn that 
the Dual Alliance never contained those elements of 
danger for Germany which Bismarck had anticipated. 
Lobanoff the Russian Chancellor said to Hohenlohe in 
1895 ‘‘ We did Europe a service in taking up the 
French. God knows what those people might have 
done had we not reined them in”. Russia, of course, 
never quite intended as much as France by the Dual 
Alliance. The views of Russia were clearly tending 
under the new Tsar more and more towards the develop- 
ment of her power in the Far East. Ten years ago the 
Tsar foresaw the necessity for Russia to hold her own 
in those regions against Japan. He liked England and 
the English but distrusted our policy. It was impos- 
sible, he believed, to make satisfactory treaties with a 
country controlled by popular caprice. Maybe: but the _ 
caprice of an autocrat is just as unstable. It is clear 
that in his later years Bismarck’s foreign pglicy became 
halting and vacillating. When Count Herbert was 
Foreign Secretary it looked as if Europe might be 
involved in war owing to the system of ‘‘ bullying” 
France which was in the main the result of panic and 
cynicism. Nothing can be more unlovely than the 
revelations of these later years of the Bismarckian 
régime. The whole course of the drama is now clear 
enough. The present Emperor when Crown Prince 
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was greatly influenced by the personality of Bismarck ; 
a natural and generous sentiment would draw him 
towards the founder of German unity, but when as 
actual ruler he had to encounter the overbearing 
methods of his Chancellor at close quarters and was 
also called upon to endure the insolence of the son 
and to find it inflicted upon his near relatives, he 
naturally freed himself from the burden as soon as 
possible. It also seems evident that Bismarck’s grasp 
upon European affairs was no longer steady as it had 
‘been, and he was also consistently opposed to the de- 
velopment of German ambitions outside Europe which 
must have been totally at variance with the views of 
his sovereign. The comment recorded here of Herr 
von Holstein’s as to the results of Bismarck’s Russian 
arrangement, if it had been carried out, seems the exact 
truth. Germany when found out would have become 
contemptible and isolated and, worse still, in entire 
dependence upon Russia. 

The account of the intrigues against Caprivi makes 
very unpleasant reading, but here again the Kaiser 
emerges with no loss of credit from a dirty ‘‘ milieu”. 
We can well believe that some of his remarks made 
seventeen years ago and now coldly served up in print 
make him shudder. Which of us would not feel the 
same? When we learn that in 1889 he was looking 
forward to receiving General Boulanger at Berlin as 
the Emperor Ernest I. and had already chosen the 
officers that were to attend him, it is clear that the 
fatal incapacity of Germans to appreciate a very palpable 
jest had for once fallen upon Prince Hohenlohe whom 
we should not otherwise have believed capable of such 
gaucherie. 

The publication of the Memoirs should be all for 
good in this country, and for reasons we have already 
done our best to enforce. They bring out evidence in 
very strong relief that to attribute a Machiavellian 
policy to the German Emperor is an absurd perversion 
of patent facts. So far as any new light is thrown by 
them on events already well known it is quite clear 
that he at once chose the path of loyalty and good 
sense. Of the two points of policy upon which it is 
persistently urged that we must mistrust him he was 
certainly not the originator. Before he was born 
Hohenlohe is to be found urging that Germany should 
occupy herself with the future of the Near East, should 
endeavour to push her influence there and acquire 
Rhodes and Cyprus. As to the fleet he held very 
strong opinions and urged that Germany must not 
be left at our mercy and must build a_ strong 
fleet. ‘‘It is true that the Emperor’s impulsive 
ways are disquieting. It would be better if he were a 
little more phlegmatic. But it is unjust to allege that he 
wants to build a fleet to satisfy his whim or to amuse 
himself. He is only carrying out what the German 
people has wanted for the last one hundred and 
fifty years.” This is, of course, the truth, which 
there seems, however, little use in repeating, for it is 
so obvious. The moral is equally obvious, and it is not 
that we should indulge in silly and frantic talk about 
the wicked and subtle designs of the Kaiser. It is that 
we should maintain our naval supremacy. We do not 
discuss here whether our policy of keeping Germany 
at arm’s length is bad or good. We may have been 
right to reject any idea of close relations, but it is both 
amusing and depressing to recall the speech made by 
the young sovereign at the banquet in Berlin to the 
Prince of Wales in 1890, wherein he expressed the 
hope that the German army and the British fleet would 
preserve the peace of the world. Moltke did not like 
this, but it seems to us preferable to the mutual sus- 
picion in which the two nations live and move. We 
are now told by experienced naval men on this side 


' the exact date of the German raid on our shores. 


If the Kaiser has been a bugbear to us, it is amusing 
to find that Mr. Chamberlain has twice played the part 
in Germany on very different occasions. We all 
remember the Bilow incident which arose from the 
conception of him as an anti-Jingo. We now learn that 
the League of the Three Emperors inaugurated at 
Skirnievice was according to the old Emperor William 
due to the terror inspired by the republican tendencies 
of Mr. Chamberlain and the radical policy of 1884. 
England was believed to be then no longer a Conserva- 


tive force in Europe. This is only another warning 
against the hasty judgments of the best-informed men 
on the policy of other countries, and we are inclined to 
think it is the only moral which can safely be drawn 
from the Hchenlohe records. 


THE INDISCRETION OF SIR WILFRID 
LAURIER. 


M® T. P. O'CONNOR addressed a meeting at 
Ottawa a few days ago on Home Rule for 
Ireland, and at the close of his speech Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said: ‘‘1 am a Home Ruler. There is no 
true Canadian who is not. The way to pave and 
accomplish Imperial unity is to grant Home Rule to 
Ireland.” The Prime Minister of the Dominion clinched 
this important declaration by subscribing £10, to which 
the monster meeting added £120. We are ignorant 
for what precise purpose this not very imposing sum 
was subscribed: the correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ” 
says it was ‘‘taken up for the Nationalist cause”: we 
should think it would fail to pay Mr. O'Connor’s 
expenses. But we are surprised that so clever a man 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier should not see the absurdity and 
impropriety of his position. The domestic politics of 
Great Britain are no business of the Government of the 
Dominion. Individual Canadians may, of course, think 
and say what they like about Home Rule, or the 
Education Bill, or the Trades Disputes Bill. Their 
opinions would not be valuable, because they cannot 
be cognisant of the facts: but they would be the 
harmless utterances of private persons. The Premier 
of the Dominion, however, speaking at a_ public 
meeting, is held to represent the sentiments of the 
confederated colonies of North America. No one who 
knows anything of Ontario, or Manitoba, or the North- 
West Provinces, or British Columbia will believe that 
every ‘‘ true Canadian ” is in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland. The first effect therefore of such a speech 
must be to excite irritation amongst the Scotch and 
Protestant Irish in the Dominion, and that the Scotch 
are a powerful factor in Canada the Minto-Dundonald 
episode ought to have impressed upon Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The other consequence will surely be to 
breed bad blood, quite gratuitously, between Canada 
and half the British nation, of which it is admitted, by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, that the Unionist party is com- 
posed. It is possible that Sir Wilfrid Laurier thinks 
the Radicals will be in office for twenty years, and that 
the Unionists don’t matter. Talking of our own parties 
reminds us that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has an urgent 
scheme of his own to get through, which will require 
the consent of the Imperial Government. The day 
after Mr. O’Connor’s gathering Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
attended a conference of the provincial premiers 
of Canada. A scheme of financial readjustment 
is on foot, by which the provinces are to get a 
larger contribution from the Dominion towards the 
expenses of administration. This is so radical a depar- 
ture from the financial basis on which the Confedera- 
tion was settled that the sanction of Whitehall—so it 
is held by lawyers—will be necessary. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is anxious to carry this readjustment, particu- 
larly as the Premier of British Columbia ‘‘ asks for 
more ”, and declares that he will go to Downing Street 
to getit. Itis therefore conceivable that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s outburst about Home Rule is intended to 
pave the way, not to Imperial unity, but to the carriage 
of a bill amending the Confederation Act through the 
Imperial Parliament. If this is Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
object, we tell him plainly that it is a piece of sly sub- 
servience to the Radicals and the Irish Nationalists, of 
which we had not deemed him capable. It is either 
this or a mere ebullition of impertinence, which can 
only be compared with Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s senile ejaculation about the Russian Douma. 

The best measure of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s mistake is 
afforded by the address to the King on the subject of 
Home Rule for Ireland by his subjects in Australia, 
which has just been issued by the Colonial Office as a 
Parliamentary paper. The two Houses of the Common- 
wealth Parliament, conceiving that the United King- 
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dom can best be governed from the antipodes, passed 
last year resolutions in favour of Home Rule. The 
address is a protest by ‘‘the undersigned men and 
women of Australia” against this fantastic presumption, 
and runs as follows : 

‘*We have always regarded questions affecting the 
Parliamentary System of the United Kingdom as beyond 
the legitimate province of the Australian Legislature. 
We believe the members of that body would keenly 
resent any such interference by the Imperial Parliament 
in questions affecting the constitution of the Common- 
wealth. Both Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament 
have passed by majority resolutions in favour of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and the House of Representatives has 
gone so far as to embody its resolutions in an Address 
to your Majesty. We desire to condemn in the strongest 
possible manner the conduct of both Houses. The ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland has never been discussed 
at any Federal or State election in this part of the 
world. We firmly believe, and most respectfully sub- 
mit, that sectarian bias or local political opportunism is 
largely responsible for the unauthorised action of the 
Federal Parliament. 

‘*'We deplore the unwarrantable intrusion into the 
sphere of Australian politics of this burning question, 
which so bitterly divides the political parties of the 
motherland. We earnestly protest against the resolu- 
tions referred to, and beg to assure your Majesty that 
they are not in accordance with the views of a vast 
majority of Australians.” 

No words at our command can convey a more crush- 
ing rebuke to the Prime Minister of the Dominion. It 
is indeed time that colonial politicians in both hemi- 
spheres learned that Mr. Chamberlain’s generous and 
swelling language about the Empire must not be taken 
too literally. It is a thousand pities that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is not at the Colonial Office to receive these 
admonitions on the subject of Home Rule. We can 
imagine the sort of replies he would send to the Common- 
wealth Parliament and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CONSERVATIVES TO 
SOCIALISM. 


M R. ASQUITH at East Fife dealt, as other Liberal 

leaders have done, with the subject of socialism 
as it is likely to affect his party. This is a subject 
which all politicians will have to consider, for the 
existence of a new group balancing the two great 
parties must have an influence on both. The very fact 
of Labour representation having now become special- 
ised in Parliament will make it a balancing party even 
though Mr. Keir-Hardie may fail to merge all Labour 
men in the Labour Representation Committee. Mr. 
Asquith denounced socialism, but it was socialism of 
his own invention which, to be just to socialists, 
they have never professed. If socialists believed 
that men’s fortunes and men’s positions can be 
equalised, they would indeed be wool-gathering, as 
Mr. Asquith says. 
against socialism just now, while at the same time they 
declare they are working for what socialists want, 
Mr. Asquith invents a kind of socialism which never 
existed, though it was heard of in France and America 
as the rights of man long before socialism was 
seriously considered. A real practical socialism how- 
ever remains after frothy vapourings have evaporated, 
and Mr. Asquith by no means wants the Liberal party 
to sever itself from socialism in that sense. He 
makes a bid for the support of what is practical in 
socialism ; and in doing so he shows he is aware that in 
the immediate future the question will be, by which of 
the two great parties will this practical socialism 
be most effectively realised? The barrier between 
Conservatism and the apostles of socialism as it is 
expounded at present is not in socialism itself but in 
a variety of extraneous opinions on subjects with which 
socialism proper has nothing to do. Mr. Keir-Hardie 
and his followers, as humanitarians, cosmopolitans, dis- 
establishers of Church and the Lords, anti-imperialists, 
anti-militarists, anti-armament and peace-at-any-price 
men, are not socialists but radicals. They are following 


But as Liberals must declaim | 


John Bright and Richard Cobden and the old radicals. 
who hated State interference in labour questions and 
loathed trade unions because they sinned against the 
doctrine of pure individualism. It is this radicalism 
which Conservatives really detest in recent socialism. 
They are too, of course, quite as opposed as Mr. Asquith 
is to any form of socialism which means “‘ the extinction 
of private property, the complete subordination for 
economical and social purposes of the individual to the 
collective will, the creation of a form’of social organisa- 
tion in which everyone would not be an individual in a free 
state, but an officialinan hierarchy”. But itis desirable 
while hating socialism for its association with a set of 
political doctrines which are in fact old Liberalism, 
and rejecting a form of socialism which is impossible 
while human nature remains as it is, that Tories should 
not forget their own traditional socialism. They cannot 
be individualists ; and they never were. If Liberalism 
has had to desert individualism, and come round to: 
the conception of state action operative in any and 
every sphere of social and industrial activity, Toryism 
has not had to execute any such a volte-face. For 
Conservatives to let themselves be driven into indi- 
vidualism because they fear the visionaries of socialism, 
would be to be false to their own traditions. 

The difficulty about socialism is that it has so many 
different meanings. It happens that those who dub them- 
selves socialists specifically are on one important matter 
really individualists. So far from believing in State action 
over all the field of human life they refuse to recognise 
it in the sphere of religion ; they reject the oldest of ali 
forms of socialism. And yet we believe there are at 
least as many if not more Conservatives than there 
are Liberals who would be prepared to go with the 
socialists in such a matter as the nationalisation of 
railways or of mines. It may be said that the old 
Tories or Conservatives believed truly enough in the 
action of the State much more than the radicals did, 
but that they only believed in it as a means of 
upholding class rights. That was the radical accu- 
sation against them; but the Liberals of the pre- 
sent day are declaring themselves bitter opponents of 
socialism for the same reason, that it intends to make 
all other classes subservient to the interests of the 
working classes. We shali not contradict the accusa- 
tion in either case ; but the fact remains that the principle 
of Toryism cannot be severed from socialism as it must 
be from the principle of individualism. No Conservative 
can say, I abjure socialism because it believes in en- 
larging the power of the State and holding in check 
competition and individualism. If he did he would 
cut himself off from all sympathy with that eminently 
Conservative and social legislation which regulated 
and controlled industry when Mr. Asquith’s intellec- 
tual and political progenitors were denouncing all such 
interferences of the State and the protection of national 
industries. What is it but an application of socialistic 
theory analogous to that of the protection of the 
workers in the national industries? We hold that 
protection as opposed to free trade ought to be as. 
much an article of any socialism entitled to the 
name as the regulation and restriction of labour 
in factories or elsewhere. That it is not yet shows 
the eclectic character of even the extremest forms of 
socialism. They are not free from their original asso- 
ciation with radicalism. The fact is English socialists 
called themselves by this name before they had grasped 
the essential idea of it, and they fancied they were only 
a more earnest set of radicals. Even now it appears 
likely that the experiment of Mr. Keir-Hardie will show 
that there is much more radicalism than socialism in the 
trade unions. It is this radicalism which makes all the 
difference in the attitude of the present Liberal party and 
of the Conservative party to socialism. The Liberal 
party has to take the view of State action, which is 
historic Conservatism, that there is work which the State 
and nobody but the State can do. Neither party we 
take it believes that there is any danger from socialism 
in England to the principle of private property. There 
may be dreams, like those of Mr. Wells in ‘‘ The Days 
of the Comet”, but the socialists who fancy they are 
for to-day are ante-dating things by centuries. Con- 
servatives have no need to be frightened from their own 
principles by the name of socialism. Liberals have- 
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feared the withdrawal of allies from the programme of 
radicalism, disestablishment, free trade, anti-imperialism 
and more or less bogus attacks on the House of Lords ; 
in short their distinctive party programme. So far as 
the socialists are with the Liberals on these matters 
there can be nothing but irreconcileable opposition 
between them and Conservatives. But we need not 
turn individualists and old Liberals in our views of 
State action from fright at socialists’ revolutionary talk 
or from contempt of their political radicalism. 


O TEMPORA O MURRAYS. 


GOOD many people must have been astonished by 
the suddenness with which the news of the heroic 
struggle between the ‘‘ Times ” and the publishers was 
sprung upon them. <A weekly review does not plume 
itself on getting early news and rumours of things that 
may never be. It is not its métier to compete with 
daily newspapers—whose evening editions begin to 
appear before midday—in what Lord Curzon described 
with a bitter sneer as the intelligent anticipation of events 
before they occur. Yet, oddly enough, the first refe- 
rences to the fight between the ‘‘ Times ” Book Club— 
or rather the ‘‘ Times’’, for now is it not stated on Mr. 
Moberly Bell’s authority that they are one and indivi- 
sible ?—and the publishers seem to have been made 
not in a daily paper but in a weekly review. We had 
several times within the last few months referred to 
this contest and its issues, because it seemed to be a 
matter of public concern and one quite fit for com- 
ment. Yet not a word of news, let alone a headline, 
would a single London journalist allow himself. As 
for a comment or criticism it was as though he would 
rather not have ‘‘ gone to press” at all than indulged 
in such a dangerous thing. We wonder what was 
the cause of this strange and alien reticence. It would 
be absurd to suppose that the newsiest newspapers on 
earth did not know all about this business and that 
war was on the point of declaration. They need have 
looked no further from home than their own adver- 
tisement columns to discover it. But suddenly the 
spell of silence was broken. Carmelite House dis- 
covered that there was a great set-to between the 
‘‘Times” and the publishers. It gave tongue, and 
almost instantly the whole pack was in full cry. 
Columns and columns of the daily and evening press 
are full of the latest book war news and correspondence. 
Almost every notorious author has been questioned on 
the subject and has managed, in giving his opinion, to 
squeeze in a passing puff of his own new novel. To 
judge by the short chats and conversations that one 
sees in print everywhere, a queue of interviewers has 
been following the manager of the ‘‘ Times” wherever 
he goes. 

In fact the whole business is now being conducted 
with a great blare of publicity. Nobody is any longer 
the least afraid of ‘‘ offending the ‘Times’” by referring 
editorially to its commercial undertakings ; you might 
as well be afraid of offending the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The newcommercialism, like the new diplomacy, 
after all lives in publicity ; silence is the gravest offence 
you can offer it. Somebody has been beseeching the 
‘“‘Times” to go back to its old newspaper self. 
Nonsense. The ‘‘ Times ” is in its element. 

What are the issues at the present time, and the 
position of the combatants after the first round or 
so? Briefly, the position seems this. The publishers, 
or the publishers worth counting, have with one con- 
sent resolved not to supply the ‘‘ Times” with any 
of their books published at net prices, until the 
‘* Times” promise in writing not to sell these books at 
less than the net price within six months of the date 
of publication. We believe there is one important 
London publishing house of high standing, which, by 
virtue of a contract entered into before the struggle 
began, cannot yet come into line with the rest of the 
publishers in this matter, and it appears also that one 
very large firm of distributing booksellers is in some- 


what the same difficulty ; but these are not exceptions 
which in the end can possibly decide the day. Of course | 
ithe ‘‘ Times” can get as many copies of a net book as 


it likes if it chooses to go into the market and pay the 
full price instead of the trade price for it; but obvi- 
ously the ‘‘ Times” would weary after a while of 
paying sixteen shillings for a sixteen-shilling book ; 
no business out of Bedlam could be carried on for 
long on these lines. The ‘‘ Times” state that at pre- 
sent they have no difficulty in getting the net books 
they need for their customers, despite the publishers’ 
boycott. The natural inference is that some of the 
booksellers are helping the ‘‘ Times” in the matter, 
but if so, this is a leakage which is bound to be dis- 
covered and caulked if the Publishers’ Association hold 
together. As a body the booksellers indeed are, if 
possible, fiercer against the ‘‘ Times” than either the 
publishers or the authors—for the ‘‘ Times’ Book Club” 
necessarily hits them as the Stores hit the small trades- 
people throughout the country. If the ‘‘ Times” 
establish its monopoly, the ordinary bookseller must 
perish. He has not the ghost of a chance. He is a 
fool if he goes on trading in such a case. He is 
a fool if he ‘‘ stocks” a sixteen-shilling book only to 
find that the ‘‘ Times”, a week or two after he has 
done so, is selling off practically new copies of this 
same book for half its published price. What sane 
person will pay the bookseller sixteen shillings for 
a new book which the ‘‘ Times” will sell him for 
eight ? 

As to the net books the publishers are without doubt 
taking up a very strong position. We do not see how 
the ‘‘Times” can, if they persist, hold out against 
them in this. Should they find the enemy fed on the 
sly by certain booksellers they will be able to declare a 
really effective Continental System—and the enemy will 
not be able to reply with any Order in Council. But 
let the publishers be under no delusion as to the power 
and endurance of the ‘‘ Times”. Have they reckoned 
what mischief the ‘‘Times” may do with discount 
books if net books cannot be bought in any quantity ? 
Discount books are published in large numbers. Sup- 
pose the ‘‘ Times” buys them and swiftly sells them at 
hajf their price, will not this hit the small bookseller and 
in the end ruin him, and so establish the monopoly of the 
‘*Times”’? If the publishers are to beat the ‘‘ Times” 
they perhaps will have to pass a six months’ resolution 
as to not only net but discount books. 

A peculiar feature of this struggle is that several of 
the parties would seem to have gone into it for the 
good of somebody else. The publishers are a straight- 
forward exception. They at least affect no such altruism. 
The ‘‘ Times”, to judge by its manifestoes, might really 
have undertaken this war in the interests of the book- 
sellers. Then there are the novelists who have plunged 
into the thick of the fray, filling many columns with 
praise or censure of the ‘‘ Times” and commonly with 
some covert allusion to the value of their own work ; 
they have, first, the interests of the British novel-reading 
public at heart. But havethey? We question. Would 
the typical popular novelist of to-day turn out any 
more novels if he really had the interests of the public 
in his thought? The ‘‘Times” and Mr. Hall Caine 
wish to reduce the price of the novel. Six shillings is 
too high a price, say they: lower the price and these 
books will sell in far larger numbers. For our part, 
we would rather see the price of the masterpieces 
which Mr. Caine has in thought doubled than halved. 
Twenty years hence the huge mass of indifferent 
or worthless fiction which flourishes to-day will of 
course be as dead as Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations among the 
Tombs” or Blair’s ‘‘Grave”. But meantime it utterly 
wastes the time of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women. Who are the novelists of to-day whose work 
has the least chance to endure as English literature ? 
Meredith and Hardy we may put out of the reckoning : 
one does not think of them as ‘‘ contemporary novelists ”’. 
Lucas Malet and Mrs. Steel occur to us. At the 
moment we cannot honestly think of anybody else 
who has reasonable chance of joining the Olympian 
company which includes Fielding, Scott, Austen, the 
Brontés, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot whom 
some ape-wise criticasters to-day have doubts about. 
These writers in their different spheres ‘‘ saw life 
steadily and saw it whole”. They made splendid addi- 
tion to the treasury of literature, and whether they 
aimed at it or no—they certainly did not prate of it— 
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served the public interest. Cheapen their books to any 
extent, no harm can possibly come of it. But as for 
the living geniuses whom Mr. Hall Caine has in mind 
when he speaks of three and sixpence, we are opposed 
to any such policy. On the contrary, their books 
might with advantage be brought out in edition de 
luxe form and strictly limited to a hundred and fifty 
copies. The world of readers would be the richer and 
the wiser by it. 


THE FISHGUARD EXPERIMENT. 


Na months’ working is not enough to enable a 
judgment to be made of the success of the new 
route to Ireland ; the experience is not enough to justify 
or condemn the enterprise. But certain Liverpool 
authorities are ready, it appears, to declare that it has 
proved a wholly superfluous effort in traffic competi- 
tion. Whether this means that the new harbour has 
merely diverted a certain amount of business from 
existing lines, or whether it is the deduction made by 
other companies because they have not felt any adverse 
effects, there is nothing yet to show. At any rate the 
Fishguard-Roslare route attracted so many visitors to 
the South of Ireland this autumn that Killarney’s com- 
missariat arrangements broke down. To people of the 
West of England, who would visit Ireland, it is obviously 
a boon. In taking long views as to a measure that 
would best serve its own commercial interests, the Great 
Western seems at the same time to have been pro- 
moting much wider interests. It can hardly be doubted 
that the expansion of ideas regarding the future of the 
Empire as well as the needs of the British Isles en- 
couraged the prosecution of the Fishguard Harbour 
project. If Canada, and not Ireland at all, had been 
considered, the position of Fishguard would probably 
alone warrant the experiment. 
traffic to the South of Ireland might prove, it could 
only be part of the inducement to make a large capital 
outlay on harbour and other works. The Transatlantic, 
and particularly the Canadian traffic, yearly grows. 


However valuable the | 


Canadian progress, her resources in agriculture and | 


minerals, which will be exported to England in ever 


larger yuantities, her growing requirements from the | 


mother country, and her preferential policy, which we 
believe will some day be the policy of the whole Empire, 
must all have entered into the calculations of the future 
of Fishguard Harbour. 

Modern ship construction, whether the vessel be 
a ‘*Campania” or a ‘ Dreadnought ”, 
dered material changes and enlargement of docks 
and harbours everywhere indispensable. A protected 
deep-water enclosure such as Fishguard is better 
fitted to meet imperial needs than some of the older 
and familiar ‘‘ jumping off places”. Absence of delay 
whilst dock-gates are opened and berths allotted is no 
inconsiderable item in economy. Take the Bristol 
Channel ports at the present moment. New docks are 
being constructed, or existing ones enlarged, at Swan- 
sea, Cardiff, Newport, and Bristol. Locks are being 
lengthened and widened, and every effort made by 
dredging and so forth, to admit vessels during as long 


has ren- | 


a period in the twenty-four hours as the tidal restric- | 


tions will permit. The higher economic advantage of 
rivers and harbours has been proved in the three lead- 
ing ports of northern continental Europe—Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and Hamburg—where vessels are largely 
independent of the inconveniences incidental to closed 
docks. With its ample area, depth of water and un- 
impeded access from the sea, the new harbour is equally 
favoured. 


off that coast; a real advantage over the Mersey. 
Therefore, it is argued that what Liverpool and Man- 
chester gain by being nearer big markets, Fishguard 
will make up by both time and money saved in working, 
and competitive conditions landward should speedily 
equalise themselves. No doubt the carter is destined to 
be squeezed out at Liverpool, but he will be replaced as 
a connecting link between docks and railway only at a 
heavy cost which will probably not be incurred till sheer 
necessity leaves no alternative. In the meantime the 
slightly longer distance which is the main drawback to 
the Fishguard route will, it is believed, be minimised by 
the wide area of the trade looked for by the Great 
Western. The determining factor will naturally be the 
cost of transit from the area of production or manufac- 
ture in Canada, the States, or elsewhere, to that of 
consumption and demand in England. The material 
point to the consumer in Birmingham will be the through 
rate upon wheat from Winnipeg to Birmingham. The 
slight extra length of haul from one port or the other 
in this country, once the traffic is in truck and upon 
equally good railways, can hardly make a very grave 
item. 


THE CITY. 


7ESTERDAY'’S advance in the Bank rate from 
5 to 6 per cent. was wholly unexpected. The 
directors had met as usual on Thursday and decided to 
retain the rate at 5 percent., and the weekly return 
confirmed the decision, for although there had been a 
net withdrawal of gold for abroad, the Reserve showed 
an increase of substantial amount. The position was 
recognised as requiring caution, inasmuch as at any 
moment there might be a revival of demand for gold 
on American account. But there was no indication of 
this, or if there were, it was not considered that the 
demand would immediately become pressing. And so 
far there have been no withdrawals this week on 
American account. Egyptian requirements, however, 
have suddenly developed to an alarming extent, and it 
is because of the knowledge of pending large with- 
drawals from the Bank that the directors took the very 
doubtful step of raising their minimum rate of discount 
from 5 to 6 per cent. We say doubtful because only 
in times of very great stringency or panic is the Bank 
rate raised without due warning. The last occasion 
when the official rate was moved on any other day 
but Thursday was on Tuesday, 3 October, 1899, when 
it was raised to 4} per cent. Two days later it 
was advanced to 5 per cent. In the following 
month—on 30 November—the rate was raised to 
6 per cent. That was at the time of the repeated 
reverses of British troops in South Africa, and no 
one could say when the war expenditure would cease. 
There is no panic now, and credit is perfectly sound, 
but sudden movements such as that of yesterday are 
not calculated to inspire confidence. Presumably the 
Bank directors wish to make it absolutely impossible 
for the United States to draw gold from London. 
There is a large amount of metal coming from 
South Africa, and this the directors wish to secure in 
order to offset Egyptian and Canadian demands. The 
advance in the Bank Rate to 6 per cent. should 
effectually prevent the metal from going anywhere but 
to the central institution. If the movement does 
nothing more than this, however, it will scarcely be 


| justified. 


_ Whilst seaward Fishguard challenges Liverpool, it — 
is a question of lively interest to Lancashire whether 


landward Liverpool will not assert its supremacy in- 
definitely. But here again economy seems to favour 
Fishguard. At any rate it can hardly discriminate 
against Fishguard. The docks at Liverpool are con- 
nected with railway termini by carters. At Fishguard 
the railway trucks will be loaded at the ship’s side. 
Manchester has better docks than Liverpool, but they 
are only reached by thirty-six miles of ‘‘tail”. 
And scientific experts testify to the freedom from fog 


In the Stock Exchange interest centres in diamond 
and copper mining shares. Speculation in diamond 
shares is becoming reckless. We pass over the manipula- 
tion of the Premier market and turn to the movement in 
New Vaal River shares. A few weeks ago these were 
unsaleable at ten shillings; within the last few days. 
they have changed hands at ninety shillings. In expla- 
nation, the directors state that there have been some 
wonderful discoveries on the property. Arising out 
of the interest taken in New Vaal River shares a 
gamble has been started in Regina Diamond Syndicate- 
shares. No one seems to have any knowledge of the 
personality of this syndicate, but vague reports have 
been put in circulation concerning the success of its 
operations, and everything possible has been done to 
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ewhet the public appetite. The shares are now changing 
hands at a big premium, and are being ‘‘ talked” up. 
They should be left alone. 

With copper at £103 per ton there is some justifica- 
‘tion for the rise which has taken place in copper-mining 
shares. Only once before has the price of the metal 
been so high, and that was due to manipulation. The 
present advance is quite solid in character. Stocks 
are low, the demand for the metal is for ever increasing, 
and supplies are not coming forward rapidly enough to 
meet requirements. The great activity in the electrical 
industry demands that copper should be obtained, and 
with competition for supplies from other buyers, holders 
of the metal can command their own price. Naturally 
the advance will stimulate production, but it will be 
some considerable time before supplies can be increased 
sufficiently to get ahead of demands. We hear a lot 
about Rhodesian copper, and copper which is to come 
‘from the mines now being opened in Russia, but no 
immediate assistance can be looked for from these 
sources. 

Misgivings concerning the Government proposals for 
‘the administration of the Transvaal are once more 
manifest. There is also apprehension regarding 
possible legislation for strengthening the hands of 
‘labour at the expense of capital. South African gold 
-shares and Home Railway stocks are the markets 
‘susceptible to these forebodings, and their present 
dulness is thus explained. Strong hopes are entertained 
‘regarding the disposal of the surplus which the Chan- 
-cellor of the Exchequer will have in hand at the end 
-of the financial year. A large redemption of debt by 
means of Sinking Fund purchases is confidently expected, 
.and there is a tendency to anticipate a lessening of the 
burden of taxation in the coming financial year. To the 


‘City man this means a higher price for Consols, and a | 


corresponding improvement in other investment secu- 
tities. Several months, however, have yet to elapse 
‘before the financial year ends, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can, if he will, give evidence of his 
‘intentions, 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 


“| HE autumn is the time for the appearance of valua- 
tions made up to last December, and as a valuation 
‘provides the only means of judging the merits and 
‘status of a life office these returns deserve careful con- 
sideration. Among the valuations recently issued is 
‘that of the English and Scottish Law Life Association, 
which we are afraid must be considered a disappointing 
‘document to the policyholders and shareholders of the 
company. In 18go the association declared a simple 
tTeversionary bonus at the rate of £2 per cent. per 
annum. In 1895 the bonus fell to 30s., and in 1900 was 
reduced to a bonus of £1 per cent. per annum, calcu- 
lated however on previous bonuses as well as on the 
‘sum assured. This same low rate of bonus is main- 
tained on the present occasion. It is not easy to see 
‘how a company can hope to do much business when its 
bonus results are so poor as this, and presumably the 
English and Scottish Law was meeting with this 
‘experience and adopted strong measures to counteract 
it. A comparison of the premium rates in the current 
prospectus of the company with those charged at the 
‘end of last year shows that the premiums have been 
‘very greatly reduced. For instance, the rate for whole life 
policies, with participation in profits, for age 30 at entry 
has been reduced from £2 gs. 6d. to £2 7s. 1d. In this 
connexion an interesting question arises: if future 
bonuses areto be given at the same rate toall participating 
policies, which is the present practice of the association, 
‘the old policyholders of the company seem likely to 
fare exceedingly badly. If the bonuses have been very 
small at the higher rates of premium formerly charged 
it would seem probable that they would be much 
smaller when any considerable portion of the business 
Is at the current lower rates. The bonuses to the old 
policyholders would thus become even less than 
before and new policyholders at low premiums 
‘would receive a compound bonus at the same rate as 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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the old policyholders who pay higher premiums. 
Doubtless many of these old policyholders were led 
to assure in the English and Scottish at a time when 
the bonus was £2 per cent.; and their natural ex- 
pectations of a good bonus having been disappointed 
it is scarcely fair that they should suffer further by 
new policyholders being admitted on more favour- 
able terms with the apparently inevitable consequence 
of a still further reduction in the bonuses on old 
policies. 

If, on the other hand, the reduced premiums are not 
to be allowed to have an adverse effect upon the old 
policyholders, then it would seem that policies effected 
at the new rates of premium will be given a bonus at 
a lower rate. The prospectus gives no hint of any such 
discrimination being made in bonus distribution between 
the two classes of policyholders. If new policyholders 
are to receive smaller bonuses than old, the fact should 
be indicated to them, while if both classes of policy- 
holders are to receive the same rate of bonus, in spite 
of paying very different premiums, then it would seem 
that justice is scarcely being done to the old policy- 
holders. It is not to the point to urge that under the 
compound-bonus system policyholders of long duration 
receive a larger bonus in actual amount than policies 
effected more recently. The compound bonus is an 
equitable method of distributing surplus, and if the rate 
of compound bonus is to be the same for old policy- 
holders paying high premiums as on new policies paying 
low premiums, the lack of fairness as between the two 
classes of policyholders is manifest. 

There seems little hope of more profitable results in 
the future. The rate of interest earned upon the funds 
as shown by the statement in the valuation returns, 
which gives the rates without deducting income tax, 
shows an improvement, but on the other hand, as com- 
pared with the previous five years the expenses have 
increased, and the provision for expenses has decreased, 
with the result that there is now practically no margin 
for surplus from this source. As the volume of assur- 
ance in force at low premiums increases, the rate of 
expenditure—other things remaining the same—will be 
proportionately more and the provision for expenses 
proportionately less, and the surplus from loading 
which at present is extremely small will tend to become 
a minus quantity. 

The liabilities are valued by the British Offices Table 
with interest at the rate of 3 per cent., a basis which is 
of course ample for all purposes of security ; but from 
a bonus-earning point of view the outlook is not 
hopeful, and it seems to us that the point which we 
have raised about the old and new policyholders ought 
to be cleared up. If the old policyholders are to suffer 
more than they have in the past in order that the condi- 
tions may be less unattractive to new policyholders the 
fact should be made plain. If, on the other hand, new 
policyholders, paying lower premiums than the old, 
are to receive bonuses at a smaller rate, this point 
should be clearly explained in order that proposals 
should not be made under a misapprehension. 


A MEMORABLE DECADE.* 


| is characteristic of the age that we write our 
history as we go along. In former days it was 
thought the depth of bad taste to publish a biography 
or memoir until everybody that could possibly be 
affected was dead: and to posterity was confided the 
sacred task of judging the preceding generation. We 
have changed all that. The Lives of Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Granville, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill have provided the public with ample means 
of reading, and the author with ample means of writing, 
the history of the last twenty years. Mr. Paul’s fifth 
and final volume deals with the great Home Rule 
struggle, which lasted from 1885 to 1895, and which 
was indeed a memorable decade. The materials at the 
service of Mr. Paul are, as I have said, copious, and 
the use which he has made of them disproves the old- 


* «©A History of Modern England.” By Herbert Paul. In 
1906. 8s. 6d, net. 


Five Volumes. Vol. V. London: Macmillan. 
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fashioned idea that an historian cannot judge his con- 
temporaries fairly. In many of the transactions 
described by him, Mr. Paul, as an active politician, 
must have taken some part. During most of the 
period covered by this volume Mr. Paul’s opponents 
were in power. Yet the story is told with scrupulous 
impartiality : nought is set down in malice : and though 
in so concise a work there must necessarily be much 
suppression, the perspective is admirably caught and 
maintained. An absence of picturesque detail is the 
price we have to pay for a sober style, relieved by 
touches of caustic but not ill-natured humour. 

To Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary Mr. Paul 
accords a generous meed of appreciation. I quite 
agree with Mr. Paul that the Prime Minister ought not 
to be Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a post 
which demands all the time and brain of the strongest 
and most industrious statesman. The duty of a Prime 
Minister is to keep his eye on all the departments of 
State, to guide and control his colleagues. What 
Lord Salisbury did was to shut himself up in the 
Foreign Office, and allow his colleagues and their 
business to take care of themselves. As Foreign 
Secretary he was, as Mr. Paul says, ‘‘ almost a despot ; 
as Prime Minister he was almost a cypher”. The 
partition of Africa amongst the Powers of Western 
Europe was the great achievement of the close of the 
nineteenth century. Germany, France, Italy, and 
England, each wanted its slice of the cake. That the 
division was peacefully accomplished, and to the 
apparent satisfaction of all the parties, was mainly due 
to the tact and influence of Lord Salisbury. The 
doctrine of the Hinterland and ‘‘ spheres of influence” 
were highly dangerous topics, and though it is true 
that they were disputes about unknown countries, 
which did not belong to the disputants, those are just 
the absurd quarrels that lead great nations into wars. 
The praise due to Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship is all 
the greater because the share of the African continent 
which Great Britain has appropriated is not the least 
valuable. The extraordinary ability with which Lord 
Salisbury kept us out of European complications during 
the Boer War is not touched as it is outside the period 
of Mr. Paul’s history. But it will be long before Lord 
Salisbury’s real greatness is recognised by his country- 
men, because the scope of his action lay beyond the ken 
of his contemporaries, and was luckily removed from 
interference by the press and the House of Commons. 
One big mistake, however, Lord Salisbury was only 
saved from making by the stupidity of the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople. In 1887 Lord Salisbury 
sent Sir Henry Drummond Wolff—the Wandering Jew 
of diplomacy—to Constantinople to sign a treaty with 
the Sultan about the future of Egypt. This is Mr. 
Paul’s account of what happened. ‘‘ After less delay 
than is usual in Turkish affairs, he succeeded in his 
object, and on the 22nd of May affixed his signature to 
a remarkable document. England undertook to with- 
draw her troops from Egypt within three years, subject 
to the right of sending them back in case there should 
be danger of invasion, or disturbance, or failure to dis- 
charge international obligations. This singular and most 
unsatisfactory compact was, as good luck would have 
it, never ratified. The French and Russian Ambassa- 
dors, especially the Frenchman, pointed out to the 
Sultan that his ratification would be an acknowledg- 
ment of England’s right to be in Egypt at all. He 
accordingly refused, and on the 16th of July Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff left Constantinople without a treaty.” 
That was, to use a slang phrase, a let-off! Upon Lord 
Salisbury as an Opposition leader and platform speaker 


Mr. Paul is severe, accusing him of “ blazing indiscre- | 


tions” and no very scrupulous regard for accuracy. 
There is some justice in this criticism. Lord Salisbury 


would not write his speeches, and sometimes his tongue — 


ran away with him. His comparison of the Nationalists 
to Hottentots, his preference of a circus to parish 


councils, his description of an Indian candidate for | 
Parliament as ‘‘a black man’”’, rather shocked the | 


serious. 


The central sinister figure of those terrible ten years © 
Charles Stewart | 
He | 


is shrewdly measured by Mr. Paul. 
Parnell was a bad man, if ever there was one. 
ruined himself and his cause by his want of conduct. 


He was indeed hardly human: he was not so much 
immoral, as unmoral. Not only did he feel no moral 
scruples himself, but he refused to believe that others. 
felt them. The indignation against outrages and boy- 
cotting he regarded as cant: Mr. Gladstone was to him 
a clever hypocrite, who knew all the moves in the 
parliamentary game. There are many men without 
moral scruples, but they conceal the fact, if they can. 
It was a sheer defect of intelligence that made Parnell 
flaunt his cynicism and callousness in the face of the 
British public. His brutal contempt for the sentiments. 
and prejudices of the English and Scotch, whose votes 
he wanted, almost amounted to insanity. At last he 
was ‘‘ up against ” the prejudices of the Irish, and then 
he fell. What Mr. Balfour could not do, what the 
‘© Times ” could not do, what the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain could not do, was done by the 
formal stroke of a judge’s pen in the Divorce Court. 
Mr. Paul observes that it must remain a mystery why 
Captain O’Shea held his hand so long—he had chal- 
lenged Parnell to a duel eight years before, and his case 
had been in the list for a year. Why did he choose that 
precise moment to avenge his honour? Perhaps the 
answer is that, besides being a husband, he was a 
Unionist. He certainly saved the Empire. 

For the political blend, which is the resultant of 
the combination between Liberal-Unionists and Con- 
servatives, and which he calls Liberal Conservatism, 
Mr. Paul professes an admiration which I cannot share. 
Indeed I cannot follow him in his commendation of the 
Local Government Act of 1888 as ‘‘ a statute of which 
any Government might be proud”. That it was a 
‘* revolution ” I agree: but I do not like revolutions, 
least of all one which replaced the mild and sagacious 
administration of country gentlemen by the factious 
and extravagant ambition of elected councils. Nor 
can I endorse Mr. Paul’s eulogy of Mr. Ritchie as a 
statesman. The late Lord Ritchie was the evil genius. 
of the Tory party. He was quite as much a Radical 
as Lord Randolph Churchill, only being unable to think, 
he did not know it, and being unable to speak, he was 
not found out. The treatment of the metropolis in the 
Local Government Act was a scandal. Although the 
government of five million people was at stake, and 
although Mr. Ritchie had himself denounced the creation 
of a central municipality for London when proposed by 
Sir William Harcourt in 1883, the whole jurisdiction of 
the vestries and the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
abolished and the London County Council created by a 
few clauses in the bill, which could only be discussed in 
committee. Dearly have the ratepayers and the Con- 
servative party paid for this brilliant stroke of Mr. 
Ritchie’s genius, assisted by the inexcusable negligence 
of the London Conservative members. 

With brief pathos Mr. Paul describes the formation 
and fall of Mr. Gladstone’s last administration. The 
result of the election in 1892 was quite as unsatisfactory 
as that of 1885. The English and Irish Home Rulers 
had a majority of 45. That is to say, without the 
85 Irish Nationalists the Unionists had a majority of 4o. 
Clearly therefore England and Scotland had pronounced 
for the second time against Home Rule. Of what avail 
to introduce a second Home Rule Bill, especially by a 
Prime Minister of eighty-two? Mr. Paul very truly says 
that Mr. Gladstone’s complete absorption in Irish politics. 
bored and finally alienated the British working-man. 
The House of Lords threw out the Bill, and immensely 
strengthened their popularity in the country. Broken 
in health and spirits Mr. Gladstone repaired to Biarritz 
in January 1894, whence he announced his intention of 
retiring. There can be no doubt, from authentic docu- 
ments, that in accepting Mr. Gladstone’s resignation 


| Queen Victoria did not thank him for his services, or 


express regret, or ask his advice as to his successor, 
which was not only discourteous, but unconstitutional. 
The choice of Lord Rosebery was a mistake, as there 
was no reason for passing over Sir William Harcourt. 
A disputed succession, or a rival leadership, is fatal to 
a political party. Sir William Harcourt could not be 
expected to forgive the preference of a colleague who 
had never sat in the House of Commons and who 
might have been his son. He had his revenge, how- 
ever. Harcourt’s death-duty Budget was the one 
really great performance of a Government which shortly 
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afterwards ignominiously collapsed. Sir William Har- 
court will live in history as one of the greatest 
Chancellors of the Exchequer that ever entered the 
Treasury. In bringing his history of half a century to 
a close Mr. Paul asks, What is the difference between 
the England of 1846 and the England of 1896? He 
answers that in 1846 England was ‘‘a predominantly 
aristocratic nation”, and that before 1896 it had become 
‘*a predominantly democratic nation”. This very ob- 
vious fact is not rendered more informative by telling us 
that behind forms of government, and phases of society, 
lies ‘the soul of a people”. Mr. Paul admits, with 
original candour, that the working classes had quite as 
much done for them by the governing classes in the 
way of beneficial legislation before their enfranchise- 
ment as after. Where the predominant democracy is 
leading us and by what means Mr. Paul does not tell 
us : possibly because he does not know. 


ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


THE ROAD DOWN THE VALLEY. 


F the nine miles of indifferent road which lie 
between the little township among the hills and the 
railway at the bottom of the valley do not serve very 
effectually to cloister the townsfolk from the outer 
world, they should at least act, the student of mankind 
might reasonably infer, as a sort of vestibule or gate- 
house to restrict the commerce between the two. 
When every journey begins with a three hours’ walk 
through one’s native mud or dust, or an hour and a 
half’s jolting in a long hearse-like wagonette with 
ineffectual springs, before the traveller loses his 
identity in the padded pens of the line and is swept 
away a mere ticketed unit into the deep, there ought 


by all likelihoods to be gendered in that leisurely, 


approach a pensive habit, something of a testamentary 
frame of mind, a clear-eyed review of what one is 
leaving behind, and a temper prepared against all 
changes that may lie in the way. A first journey in 
the machine which runs the daily stage may seem to 
confirm this notion. After the first salutations ex- 
changed, the passengers, bestowing themselves amongst 
the baskets of garden-stuff and poultry, or along the 
supplementary bench which on busy days crams the 
narrow floor, give themselves up very largely to apparent 
meditation, inwardly ruminant or contemplating the 
landscape and the happenings of the road. The lum- 
bering of the wheels, the grunt of a dry axle, the 
snort of the fly-plagued horses make a steady burden 
to the brief exchanges of allusive and elliptic conver- 
sation. The reaches of the valley winding under the 
shoulders of rounded hills, the straggling villages 
along the road, with here a clump of broad aspens, 
here an inn swinging its new-gilded crown, here a 
village-tree still gay with the flags of the last feast, 
seem to fill the eyes and suffice for the reflections of 
the travellers. But on a closer acquaintance that con- 
templative attitude becomes less convincing. To 
know something of the passengers personally, to take 
one’s own share in the fragmentary talk, is to learn to 
doubt whether the interval of green country, the 
leisurely approach to the confines of the greater world 
have any influence on the voyagers, whether the long 
miles afford any effectual sort of isolation, and whether 
Price Meredith’s shandrydan does not amply suffice as a 
vehicle for the ferment of the modern spirit. Leaving 
the ‘‘ Feathers” yard towards nine in the morning, and 
making a round of the town to collect sundry parcels 
and dilatory fares at lane corners and farm gates, the 
hard-worked go-between family starts from the Market 
Square with seven or eight on board, to pick up others 
at the villages and cross-ways down the road. The 
company as arule represents the commune pretty fairly. 
There will be the marketers, village mothers of the 
older fashion, in worn black, with tanned wrinkled 
faces under their sunbonnets, gripping with unconscious 
tenacity the baskets on their knees; and those of the 
later type, spare and trim, in decent prints, straw hats 
and gloves. Next comes a girl going back to her 
place after a holiday at home, a fat-faced anemic young 
person with elaborately touzled locks, wonderful in the 


cheapest of silk blouses, her cheeks pale enough for the 
most critical canons of her ezsthetic, though no sun- 
bonnet ever defended her complexion from tan. Over 
against her sits a young man from one of the farms in 
his Sunday black coat and billycock, the unwonted 
collar and white silk tie fretting his red neck, 
the great dirty hands, to ease the self-conscious 
burden, busy pulling to pieces an ear of corn. 
He will be looking after a place to better himself in ; 
perhaps on another farm, perhaps on the railway. 
Beyond him sits old Thomas Pugh, one of the pen- 
sioners from the almshouse, tall and upright, with a 
patriarchal head and quick merry eyes, out on a week’s 
exeat to stay with relations in the county town, his 
belongings in a blue handerchief knotted about his 
stick. With him is his grandson leaving home for the 
first time, a lanky lad with a narrow freckled face and 
sandy hair, tenfold awkward in a new slop suit and 
obtrusive boots, the small soul that looks out of the 
light shifty eyes visibly forlorn in the first launch of his 
opening career. At the halfway house we take up a 
police sergeant, a gamekeeper and a middle-aged 
woman with a dreadful brownish pallor, who sits very 
still in a corner; and having its tight complement, the 
conveyance trundles down the winding vale, mending 
its pace a little as it nears the region where timetables 
are of account in the day’s work. The landscape 
through which we roll has a character of its own: the 
mounded hills which divide the windings of Teme and 
Ony and Clun, the meadow levels beyond a sweep of 
the stream, the stump of one of the Marchers’ castles 
standing like a grey crag amongst the fern, have 
differences in their make and in their hard low colour- 
ing which once learned can hardly be confused with 
those of another shire. 

There are at every turn touches of detail which ought 
to leave their mark, one thinks, on minds brought 
up among them—the white-faced oxen in the pas- 
tures, white and brown like a new shelled chestnut, 
mildest-mannered of all long-horns; the shepherd 
on his pony jogging behind the flock which scuffles 
by us in the hedge-bottom; the women and children 
“‘lesing” in the late-cleared stubbles; the pair 
of herons—‘‘ cranes” the country calls them—steering 
with slow flap across the valley. Such things as these 
are a sort of property, if but the owners would claim 
them. And there are diversities also addressed to the 
ear ; the intonation of the vernacular which seems to 
join elements of North and South in an unusual way ; 
the mixture of Welsh and English names on both sides 
of the Marches; the division of the day which makes 
us give one another good evening when twelve has 
struck, in aland in which it is never afternoon: these 
are distinctions, the student of mankind might think, 
which should help to attach the inhabitant to his valley, 
perhaps to endear it to him when it is left behind. But 
there are small signs of any such relation ; the children 
are with ceaseless pains educated out of their birth- 
right, the lads and girls are still drawn away to the 
towns, which will not give them back again. Out 
of all our company in the wagonette there are 
but two whose way of looking at the country may 
mean something more than a ruminant vacancy. 
The sergeant and the keeper talk, both with salt and 
sense, of the region where their several departments 
overlap, and afford a little-known view of the workings 
of country polity in levels untouched by Acts of Parlia- 
ment and the Bench; their eyes are for the covey in 
the thorn-planted stubble, the tramps harnessing their 
caravan by the wayside. The elder women exchange 
accounts of John Owen’s typhoid and reports of a feud 
between the Leasowes and the Bettws, and watch the 
pickers coming early from the hills with the last light 
baskets of the whinberry harvest. The round-faced 
girl, after an attempt on Strephon in his Sunday best, 
which only gains from him vague smiles and fails to 
make him take the wheatstraw out of his mouth, turns 
to the almsman, and finds in old Thomas’ mock gal- 
lantry, carried on with a fine courtly humour and an 
astonishing spirit, a solace and perhaps a revenge. 
Only the ungainly sandy-haired lad and the stout 
woman with the dreadful complexion have nothing to 
say, and look, it is possible to imagine, with meaning 
in their eyes at the landmarks of the valley as they are 
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left behind. The boy is going away to work in Birming- 
ham ; it is a far journey, and not all his schooling may 
quite suffice to help him over the lonely passage. The 
woman, weall know very well, is on her way to the county 
hospital for an operation ; and we all know the balanced 
doubt whether she will ever see the valley again. It 
is allowable to guess, at least, that these two find in the 
familiar sights, the round-backed hills, the bend where 
the river glitters on the shallow, the cranes high in the 
cloudy sky, a power not felt before: that there may 
be here a half-meant effort to store in the memory 
something of the accustomed paths, or an inarticulate 
meaning of good-bye. 

We reach the sordid little railway town at length, and 
the stage ends in the general assembly of the station 
yard. To-night or other nights some of us will be 
making the journey back again, in the cool-settling 
dusk raising the old landmarks one by one, Hopton 
Titterhill, Bury Ditches, Purslow Bank, the last bridge, 
the light of windows in the Market Square ; but who- 
soever returns or stays, the exchange is in the long 
run always against the town among the hills; the 
households still slowly diminish; year by year the 
thousand wastes its ten. The stream of life which 
comes down the valley, like Clun or Ony winding 
beside the road, rises far back in the hills. After 
longest drought the waters repair their loss, nursed 
under the streaming cloud on the dark heather; but 
what source can replenish the waste of men, if the heart 
of the country is going dry ? 


REMBRANDT. 


REMBRANDT was born three hundred years ago, 
and the world of 1906 is busy trying to repair 
the wrongs of the world of 1606, as if any clatter of 
applause, three hundred years too late, mattered. In 
a handsome book,* containing seventy plates, ad- 
mirably reproduced, after his paintings, drawings, and 
etchings, with a text by M. Emile Michel, I read in 
the preface: ‘‘ Rembrandt's country is now preparing 
to celebrate his tercentenary on 15 July of this year. 
Anxious to give all possible dignity to the rejoicings 
that are to take place on this date at Leyden, his 
native city, and at Amsterdam, where he spent the 
greater part of his life, she bids tothis solemn mani- 
festation, not only all the master’s compatriots, but 
the hosts of his admirers throughout the world.” On 
the last page of the text I read: ‘‘ His sedentary and 
retired life sufficiently explains the complete oblivion 
into which he had sunk. So entirely was he forgotten 
by his contemporaries . .. broken by poverty... 
the greatest of Dutch painters passed away with no 
record of his disappearance but the brief entry in the 
death-register of the Wester Kerk.” In those two 
statements we see all the irony of human justice, by 
which a great man’s deserts are paid punctually to his 
ghost. 

It is sonetimes worth comparing one artist with 
another, because in this way one is able to realise 
more clearly the qualities of each. In the Dresden 
Gallery, where Rembrandt is to be seen in some of his 
finest work, I find myself setting Rembrandt against 
Rubens, as an interpreter of life, as a master of the 
colour of life. Loc« into the two great pictures, 
‘* Manoah’s Prayer” and ‘‘ Samson's Wedding-feast ”, 
and into the separate single figures of men and women, 
and notice the extraordinary multiplication of colour 
used to produce a single, perhaps sombre, effect. And 
Rembrandt uses his paint frankly, leaving it to show, 
while Rubens brings about his equally wonderful effects 
by disguising his means, or using fewer. No one ever 
delighted so much in the complexities of colour as 
Rembrandt ; he uses colour as Wagner uses chords, 
for poignant aad surprising effects, in which virtuosity 
is not absent, so marked is the preference for what is 
difficult and has not been done. 

Yet the appeal of Rembrandt goes deeper, comes 
from deeper, because in all his work there is the mark 
of the sombre visionary, the unquiet thinker, because 


* “Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn.” Par Emile Mickel. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 30s. net. 


he is the mirror of the mystery of life; while Rubens is 
content with the appearance and mere energy of life, 
the spectacle which he sees, the joy of merely being and 
moving which catches and enraptures his senses. Look 
into that picture of ‘‘Samson’s Wedding-feast”, see 
what drama is crowded into the small canvas, drama 
within drama, the main subject suggesting motive after 
motive, enveloping and complicating it, so that every 
inch of the canvas is packed with meaning, besides 
the meaning of the paint. It is the sufficient glory of 
Rubens to have no meaning besides the meaning of his 
paint, to glorify humanity so sufficiently by his way of 
painting it that no further meaning is necessary. Al 
his thought is in his painting of the subtlety of flesh, 
which no painter knew so well by heart, or was so con- 
tent with for its own sake. Rubens has an inextin- 
guishable hunger and thirst for the flesh; a desire to 
which satiety is unknown. There are times when he 
seems indeed to have the true Flemish appetite, and to 
be content with quantity in the absence of quality. The 
reproach is rarely just, as we shall see if we note the 
exquisiteness of his attention to every flush and veining 
and tender detail of life in these bodies that are always 
so overflowingly full of it. To him also much must be 
forgiven, for he has loved much. 

In a portrait of Saskia in the gallery at Cassel we 
have the most purely beautiful, the least critical or 
reflective, portrait that Rembrandt ever painted, and it 
competes with even Rubens for joy in mere life. It was 
painted to please a woman, and its loving detail is as 
infinite as a woman's care for the detail about her 
person. The profile, so rarely seen in Rembrandt, is 
followed with delicate attention, the cheeks are coloured 
softly, the straying curls of hair about the ears followed 
as by a soft wind; the great red hat with its white 
feather is treated with careful respect, as are the jewels 
in the ears and the numberless jewels about the throat 
and wrists. Every detail is followed, and every detaib 
is subordinated to an effect of smooth beauty, so that 
the woman may delight in her image upon the canvas. 
Beside it in the gallery there is a not less adorable 
portrait of a young girl; but here the delight is in the 
painting, and the girl would probably say: ‘* But you 
have made me look quite yellow.” 

In the portrait of an architect in the same gallery we 
have one of those creations into which Rembrandt has 
put most of himself and of what he saw in things. 
Note the divine excess in the colouring of the hand 
which holds the compass; every stain of age or of 
sunlight, every swollen vein, lingered over for its owm 
sake as colour and for its expressive, its characteristic 
quality. The man lives and thinks, and the glory of 
colour is something given us over. And in the land- 
scape beside it we see nature too accepting the indi- 
viduality of the painter, taking, as if of its own accord, 
the colours of his portraits and interiors, and with no 
loss of any individuality of its own. I have never seem 
a landscape at which one could look so long, and with 
such contentment. It is as if the plain, the ruins, the 
water, the hills, and the sky were caught at a moment 
when they combined into a single physiognomy. 

Rembrandt has been accused, by Ruskin no less than 
by Blake, of sensationalism in his use of light, of 
sacrificing truth to effect. There are times, no doubt, 
when he seems to do so, in his desire of an emphasis 
which is always, to him, a part of truth. He uses light 
to search out or to illuminate the inner meaning of a. 
face, the point of crisis of an event. He cannot distri. 
bute his light with the indifference of the painter to 
whom all visible things are equally important. He: 
takes sides with people and things, loves or hates. 
them, and light is his loadstone and his solvent, it 
draws and dissolves, creates and criticises. Someone 


reports Rembrandt as saying ‘‘ that Nature should be: - 


the artist’s guide, and that to her rules only should. 
he submit”. Nature uses light as Rembrandt does, and. 
he may be said to paint with an exaggeration strictly 
copied from nature. 

I remember once in Milan, in that Brera Gallery 
where one is intoxicated with the beauty of Italian 
pictures, turning for relief to a single Rembrandt,. 
which stood there on a screen, like a living person 
among those lovely images of life. Its reality, its 
tenderness, the subtlety of its evocation of a creature: 
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really alive, its strange and loving humility of truth, 
seemed to put out all the fairy colours and unreal 
magnificences of those people who never walked the 
streets, or were glad or sorry in any actual sunlight. 
They were pictures and this was a person, they were 
made in order that they might look beautiful and this 
inherited beauty by right of birth. And the beauty 
which had come into it was no longer that of youth and 
instinct, but instructed and thoughtful, as of an art no 
longer that of playtime. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE NIGHT OF LOVE.* 


“| ee was a night, but one in all the year, on 
which it seemed our Lord remembered that down 
there, out on a listless plain, there was a town, lost 
to all poetry, and it weighed on Him that He had never 
sowed a flower or two to cense the people’s souls, 
therefore He called an angel, saying to him : 

‘Hark, angel ; tomorrow is S. John’s. Thereina 
corner of the earth, which it will cost you much to 
find, for even I myself do not know how to give you 
its right bearing, so little is there to distinguish it ; 
there is atown. Only a little town. 

‘*And that you find it, one thing shall guide you: 
that which you have most wish never to see, and the 
least wish to stay in, there abide, for that is it. 

‘Fly, fly quickly, and for one night teach them what 
thing it is to live, to dream, and all that which I have 
no need to tell you of, and of which here in glory we 
are full. 

‘** Above all, do not let them sleep that night; let 
them see there are stars in heaven; let them feel that 
in themselves there is a thing known in all places, 
as a heart: move that heart, angel, and make them 
love ; let them know once what thing love is, that con- 
solation of our lives ; they, the poor creatures who live 
the whole year through in drought, in such a drought 
that they have not got water for a tear. 

“Fly, and be contented with the feast to which I 
send you, for you will never take so beautiful a flight 
as this, in which you take a night of glory to the 
mudlings of the earth.” 

Besides these orders given to his angel (our Lord 
never does things by halves), He told the sun to 
put forth all his glory, the night to be quite clear of 
clouds, and all the stars to shine. 

That night is always calm. But what a sunset, what 
a twilight, and what a rising of the stars! 

The clouds with gala robes, clothed all in gold and 
blue, in glorious raiment, with all the diamonds of the 
after-glow, came to the tryst to bid goodbye to day ; 
the hills peeped from their ranges, showing their violet 
tops, to watch the passing of the procession of the mists, 
and see the flaming monstrance sink into the west ; and 
all the vales of the poor valley sent forth their purest 
perfumes, with all the incense of their trees; all the 
springs sang, and all the rustling noises of the evening 
prayed, the birds all trilled, and all the multitudes, the 
constellations, the groups and the agglomerations of 
the stars came out; even the moon wished to be 
there, and came forth lovely, pale, radiant and clear, 
and with a smile of hope for all the humble people of 
the town. 

And all the town, scarce knowing why, lit bonfires, 
as on an altar, to the sky. On every threshing-floor, 
on every open space, in every cottage, one saw the 
splendour of the flames, rising like tongues of cadmium 
up to heaven, with swirls of sparks, of life, and of 
reflection, like fires fallen down from heaven to bring 
some light into the town, which always lived in dark- 
ness ; by instinct or by habit, the people, who of the 
earth, saw nothing but its soil, and harvests, were 
heated in the glow. 

No; that fire was not the same they lighted every 
day ; it had another virtue ; a mysterious virtue which 
made them feel strange heart-beatings they never felt 
before, and which set passions moving they had not 
Suspected, which set dumb cords a-trembling, and 


* From the Catalan of Santiago Rusinel, through the Spanish of 
G. Martinez Sierra. 
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impulses a-stir which the whole year were dead. The 
old men at the chimney-corner seemed to find that fire 
warm them differently from that upon the hearth; it 
made them seek the hearts of their old life companions 
and draw their hands close to their own dry hearts, and 
a sweet glow of recollection made them draw near to 
one another and recall past S. John’s nights, which also 
had been clear and full of love and happy dreams of 
life ; the boys skipped higher and more joyfully than on 
other days; mothers pressed closer to their infants to 
give them their life’s fire, and the young folk in pairs 
tound words that they had never used before, with sighs 
and kisses which burned hot upon the lips; kisses of 
S. John’s own fire, of love’s own night, kisses of that 
strange summer’s night, which made them lose them- 
selves in one another, and which had it been necessary 
would have made them die together, locked in a strait 
embrace. 

Well had the angel done his task. Those, who had 
never sung, sang and found out for the first time the 
birds sang too; to those who could not speak, words 
came, and loving words, with ease, there in the shade 
of each half-opened door; those who had never marked 
the flowers in their balconies, plucked the most beauti- 
ful and finest coloured buds, which went from mouth to 
mouth, losing a leaf on every lip, till at last none were 
left; those who had never scanned the Milky Way, 
followed it on that night, and were astonished that 
it was there and had so many stars which shone so 
radiantly. 

Each tree in every garden, dusty by day, was like a 
silver nosegay in the moon’s white light ; each arch- 
way with its vine was a confessional that night ; never 
had eyes so shone; the parish priest talked mysticism 
and El Beco swore; John, he of the choir, recited 
verses which he had learned in childhood, the Sons of 
Harmony even singing from house to house, from door 
to door, had unknown voices, voices with moonlight in 
them, voices of evening and of the air, all modulated 
by the breeze which set aflame all hearts upon that 
night. 

The bonfires lasted for an hour, the embers all the 
night, so when twelve was rung out from the belfry of 
the tower, the embers of illusion replaced enthusiasm, 
the only thing that night in which illusion had a place. 
The horoscope spoke not of money on that night of 
love ; no, nor of marriages arranged or contracts, nor 
of the sale of lands. 

One maiden hoped that she would wed the handsomest 
youth in town, well set upon his feet, and good right 
through, the bravest, and the best dancer of the youths, 
he of the sweetest words ; another that an outlander 
would come to seek her, riding upon a horse caparisoned 
as for a feast, all hung with bells and trappings, and that 
he bore her off upon the croup, to the great envy of 
the other lads and lasses standing at their doors: a 
third that they would take her to the city to show her 
what cities are like, which, as they say, are large as is 
the plain on which our town is built, and where the 
women all are fair, the men all noble, and where all 
pass their lives loving and happy, in palaces as big 
as is our church; some only wished for a lad out of 
another town, but bargained he should love them much 
... that yes; again, another would have been con- 
tented with a youth who was already free from military 
service, so that she would not have to suffer when he 
was away. And so the white wings of the angel 
caressed them all, leaving the harp, which vibrates in 
the heart of youth, with its strings quivering with 
illusions, so that all dreamed another hour until the 
morning-tide. 

Until the dawn, still there was laughter in the town, 
and still the bonfires sent out sparks, and still the angel 
watched. The people wished to see the night right out, 
and not to say farewell to it too hurriedly, as if they 
felt that it would be too short. 

Lovers walked up and down in silence, but still they 
drew yet closer to each other; the old men mumbled 
the last litanies of the evening of their lives; the 
children had their eyes wide open with an extraordinary 
wakefulness, which held them spell-bound neither in 
sleep nor tears; their mothers looked at them half 
feartul, dreading to put them in their beds for fear of 
waking them from the illusion of their dreams, 
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But, see, the dream of the town’s summer night is 
drawing to aclose. And now the moon is sinking to 
the west, sending its farewell kiss to the bell tower and 
to the Calvary, and it begins to lighten on the hills. 

The angel floated off without a rustle of his wings ; 
he flew still upwards, cutting the tranquil air, still 
upwards, still getting farther from the world, which 
with the rising sun, began once more to turn again to 
earth. 

After the fashion of the children, all woke up from 
their dream, wakeful because they had not slept, and 
once again began to see the earth, monotonous and sad 
as ever, and once again to see the town, listless and 
dirty, and opaque, so they began once more to yoke 
themselves for daily toil, and the eternal lethargy of that 
flat steppe invaded them. 

But of the fire nothing remained but ashes. The 

ople waited a year, for a whole year, before relighting 
it, to see it once more smoulder into ash. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE EIGHT DISCARDS. 


T is a most unaccountable fact, but it is none the less 
true, that everyone who is fired with the ambition 
to set forth in print his own particular views on the 
game. of Bridge invariably starts on the subject of the 
discard. Whether it is in newspaper articles, or in 
letters to the newspapers, or in treatises on the game, 
it is always the same—the question of the discard is set 
in the foreground and discussed from every different 
point of view, until the subject has been worn quite 
threadbare. It is really such a very simple matter 
and not even one of the most important points of the 
game. 

All the best English players have from the first 
adopted and adhered to one uniform system of discard- 
ing, known as the “‘ discard from weakness’”’, and they 
find that it works quite satisfactorily in practice at the 
bridge table. This ought to be good enough for the 
general run of players, but it does not appear to be 
so. Certain theoretical writers have exercised the 
greatest ingenuity, which might surely have been ap- 
plied to some better purpose, in inventing all sorts of 
fanciful methods of discarding, each of which in turn 
is presented to the bridge-playing public as a marvellous 
new discovery, and the result is the utter confusion and 
mystification of the unhappy beginner, for whose 
benefit these systems are supposed to be invented. 

At the present time there are no fewer than eight 
different systems of discarding, all of which have been 
recommended by different writers. We propose to 
tabulate them, and to describe them in detail, not with 
the view of saying a good word for the majority, but 
rather to expose the fallacy of them, and to warn 
beginners against being led away by them. 

The eight different systems are : 


. The discard from weakness. 

. The discard from strength. 

. The call for a suit by discard. 

The mixed discard from strength and weakness. 
. The French discard. 

The Seven discard. 

The Canadian discard. 

The Circular discard. 


1. The discard from weakness consists of the first 
discard being always, either at No Trumps or against a 
suit declaration, from the suit which one does not wish 
led, and the second discard, if there is a second one, 
from the other suit not wanted, so that one’s partner 
can arrive, by a process of elimination, at a knowledge 
of which suit is desired. This is the original system, 
adopted from whist, which has been employed among 
English players ever since the first introduction of 
the game into London. It is not perfect, or infallible, 
and does not meet every case—no system could possibly 
do so—but it has stood the test of twelve years’ prac- 
tice, and has been found to answer very well on the 
whole. We strongly advise all beginners to adopt this 
system and this only, and not to look beyond it, except 
so far as it combines with system No. 3. 

2. The discard from strength is the method adopted 


by the American players. It consists of always making 
one’s first discard from the suit which one wishes led. 
It is only the first discard which matters at all in this 
system, no attention need be paid to any subsequent 
ones, and in this point it has the merit of simplicity. 
The advocates of the system argue that it is often of 
great importance to be able to indicate one’s strong 
suit definitely, by one discard, without having to wait 
for a second one. This argument is quite sound, but 
against it is the fact that the discarder will sometimes 
be obliged to sacrifice a card of his strong suit, which 
would have won a trick later on if it had been retained, 
and in this way a trick will be given away, which is a 
serious matter. This system has been repeatedly tried 
in England, but the general consensus of opinion is 
against it. 

3- The call for a suit by discard is really not a separate 
system in itself, as it can be employed in conjunction 
with either No. 1 or No. 2. It consists of first dis- 
carding an unnecessarily high card of the suit which 
one wishes led, and then a smaller card of the same 
suit. When employed under the discard from strength 
convention, it merely accentuates the situation, but 
with system No. 1 it is sometimes very useful. It then 
shows great strength in the suit discarded, and it is 
imperative on the partner to lead that suit as soon as 
he gets in. The worst of it is that there is great 
danger of its being misread as a discard from weakness, 
unless one is certain to get the opportunity of a second 
discard. 

4. The mixed discard is entirely confined to America. 
Certain American players elect to discard from strength 
against a suit declaration, and from weakness in a 
No Trump game. This has a certain amount of 
reason, as, with strength in trumps declared against 
one, it is obviously useless to retain every card of 
one’s best suit, whereas every card of that suit may 
become useful in a No Trump game, but the tendency 
of it is to complicate the game, and therefore it is 
not to be recommended. We will deal with the other 
four systems next week. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 97. By Rev. A. C. PEARSON. 
Black, 9 pieces. 
YU 
4 YY 


| 
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White, 9 pieces. 
White mates in four moves. 


The above problem, though a four-mover, should not prove too 
troublesome, and will be found to conceal an exceptionally beautiful 
idea. It was awarded the honour of a ‘‘ double first” prize in an 
important tourney about twenty years ago. 


PROBLEM 98. By E. B. ScHWANN.—White: K—KB8, Q—QB6, 
Bs on QKt4 and KKtz, Kt—KR7, Ps on KR2, KR3, KB6 (8 pieces). 
Black: K—KRs5, Rs on KB5 and KR8, Ps—KR4, Q6 and QKt3 
(6 pieces). White mates in three moves. 


A? chess, an onlooker, watching a first-class game, 

is always prepared with a reply to the difficulties 
with which the players have to contend. With less 
capacity to anticipate events, the average man 
is only concerned about removing the difficulties of 
the present. But there is the exceptional man who 
fights difficulties with a view to removing them alto- 
gether and of not allowing himself to be overwhelmed. 
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These are the men who, whether they fail or succeed, 
do it magnificently. Indeed, there may not be more 
than a pin to choose in bringing about such different 
results. The following game was played in the match 
to which we referred a few weeks ago and illustrates 
this idea completely. We can see in our mind’s eye 
the onlooker wondering at the difficulties of one of the 
best players of the day and throwing out innumerable 
suggestions as to how easily they could have been re- 
moved. So they could, but others, perhaps greater, 
would have taken their place. 


QvuEEN’s GAMBIT DECLINED. 


White Black White Black 
Zukertort Steinitz Zukertort Steinitz 
1. P- P-Q4 4. P—K3 P—QB4 
3. Kt-QB3 Kt-—KB3 6. P—QR3 


This is a declaration of policy ; to play 7P x BP Bx P 
8P—QKt4 and 9P—Bs5, and so secure a superiority of 
pawns on the queen’s side. To some this may appear 
insignificant, but black immediately decides to prevent 
this arrangement. 


« Px BP & Pu? 
7, BxP PxP 

White must now remain with this isolated pawn, 
though he might have exchanged several pieces first. 
But while that might have saved the game ultimately, 
he would have suffered throughout from the moral effect 
of having no chance whatever of success—a factor which 
all great players appreciate and avoid. 


B-—K2 11. Q-—Q3 R-Br 
9. Castles Castles 12, QR-B1 Q-R4' 
10. B—K3 B-—Q2 


Steinitz says of this move: ‘‘ The queen occupies a 
strong position, with the view of coming to the succour 
of the king’s side if necessary, and also to check the 
advance of the centre pawn or those of the queen’s 
wing.” Modesty precludes him from saying anything 
of the beautiful scheme here inaugurated for attacking 
the centre pawn by a rearguard action while incurring 
no risk of being attacked himself. 


13. B—R2 KR-Q!1 14. KR-Kr B-K1 


“This makes the king’s side impregnable and opens 
the long-prepared attack against the QP. Up to this 
white might have at any time dissolved the centre pawn 
by advancing it, but he would have obtained at the 
utmost an even game, and on account of his QRP 
having been previously advanced to R3, we believe that 
his queen’s wing would have remained a shade weaker.” 
In view of white’s subsequent troubles which arose 
through attempting to save this centre pawn, this note 
explains why he ignored temporary relief. 


15. B—Ktr P-—KKt3 17, KR-Qr B-Ktz2 
16. Q-K2 B-Br 18. B—R2 


_ Realising the futility of attempting to create a diver- 
sion on the king’s side, white has the rare courage of 
appearing to be inconsistent, and perhaps to play P—Qs5 
or induce black to do something. 


Kt—K2 19. Q—Qz2 Q-R3 


“Of course the queen had to retreat or be defended 
as white threatened Kt—Qs5, and then to take one of 
the knights with check. It was only a question whether 
the queen should manceuvre to the king’s side or remain 
on her present wing, where the post selected was the 
best, for at Kt3 she would subsequently have been sub- 
ject to attack.” See white’s 23rd move. 


20. B—Kts Kt—Bq4 21. P—KKtg KtxQP 
What a change has suddenly come over the game ! 


Skirmishing is now over, hand-to-hand fighting is the 
order, and every move threatens dire consequences. 


22. Ktx Kt P-K4 26. Rx Kt RxR 
23. Kt—Q5 RxR 27. BxR Q-K7 
24. QxR PxKt 28. P—-KR3 P-—KR3 
25. RxP Kt x Kt 29. B—QB4 oes 


This enables black to finish the game brilliantly. 
29. B—K3 BxP, 30. Q—Q8 Q—QO8ch and QxB 


leaves black with a pawn to the good, but it was the 
best move at his disposal. 


Q-—B6 33. P-—B4 Bx Pch 
30. O-K3 Q—Q8ch 34- QxB Q—R8ch 
31. K—R2 B-—QB3 35-5 K—Kt3 Q —Kt8ch 
32. B—K7 B—K4ch 36. Resigns 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15 October, 1906. 


Str,—I was certainly, as Mr. Dell says, 'led into 
error by the similarity of the names Hutin and‘Houtin ; 
they were so inextricably mixed up in several of the 
papers in which extracts from the article published in 
the ‘‘ Times” were given. This, however, isa matter of 
minor importance: the fact remains that the Abbé 
Houtin and Mr. Dell, in order to create a good Press 
for the French Government, have neglected to show 
the difference between the condition of Catholicism in 
Protestant countries and Catholicism in France. The 
Catholics of Prussia are in a minority, but in certain 
parts, towards Tréves and the frontier of Luxemburg, 
for instance, they are extremely numerous and ardent 
and can be implicitly trusted not to introduce any sort 
of schismatic element into the associations which the 
laity is permitted by the Pope to form, with, however, 
the bishop of the diocese as supreme arbiter in all 
matters of dispute instead of the State as proposed in 
France. The German Empire is not antagonistic to 
religion: the Emperor takes every opportunity of 
asserting, not only his belief in a personal Divinity, but 
in the Trinity—an example which if it were followed by 
M. Falliéres would inevitably lead to that gentleman’s 
being shown the door of the Elysée, for no greater 
crime could he commit than ask for the blessing of 
Almighty God on his country or its affairs. The 
German Government has not turned the chaplains out 
of its army and navy, ‘‘ even in time of war’’, or closed 
the chapels attached to the military and naval colleges 
and hospitals so hermetically as to prevent the cadets, 
soldiers and the sailors from assisting at Divine 
office even on Sundays. It has not torn down 
the emblems of Christianity from its law courts 
or forbidden the name of God and of Christ to be 
even mentioned by the children in its colleges and 
schools. Ina word, the spirit of the German Govern- 
ment is not anti-theistic, as is that of France. It 
maintains a minister at the Vatican and treats the 
Pope with proper respect, and it does not expend its 
energies in devising ways and means of weakening the 
one great moral force—religion, whilst at the same 
time putting nothing else in its place but a vulgar form 
of claptrap official atheism. In these circumstances 
it is easy to understand that the Pope may grant to 
Catholic subjects of Protestant Prussia privileges 
which he cannot allow even in their own interests to 
the French Catholics, knowing full well that the French 
Government has openly declared its intention of eventu- 
ally destroying the Church and has lately encouraged 
the formation of one or two schismatical associations, 
formed and presided over by unfrocked priests and 
other persons of notorious unorthodoxy. In the 
masterly article which appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW a few weeks ago on Erastianism you very ably 
pointed out the great service which the Pope is doing 
not only to Catholicism but to orthodox Christianity in 
general by refusing to accept the snareful Law of 
Separation which the French Government has framed 
with no better object than that of first weakening and 
then annihilating Christianity. 

What I have said of Prussia applies equally to 
England and the United States, whose Governments 
have given their Catholic subjects the fullest toleration 
and liberty. If the French Government would take a 
leaf out of our book and apply the Separation Law in 
the manner in which it would be applied here or in 
America—would give the Catholics back the churches 
and other properties which they have built, would 
allow the Episcopate to act according to its own 
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dictates, and would leave the laity alone—it would hear 
no more of ‘ Jesuitical intrigues ” and ‘‘ Assumptionist 
conspiracies” which are the inevitable results of per- 
secution and intolerance. 


Yours very truly, RIcHARD Davey. 


DR. ROSEDALE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


134 Lauderdale Mansions, W., October 17. 

S1r,—Thanks to the correspondence which in the 
interests of Franciscan studies you have allowed to 
appear in your columns, it is now absolutely clear that 
Dr. Rosedale did not work from the original Bon- 
compagni MS. (as, without information to the contrary, 
everyone, including your reviewer, naturally believed), 
but from a copy furnished him by M. Paul Sabatier. 
This copy M. Sabatier had been allowed to make, as 
a favour, by the proprietors. 

It is equally clear now that Dr. Rosedale was well 
aware that Pére Edouard d’Alencon, for the proprietors, 
was engaged in preparing an edition of the MS. for the. 
press, and that Dr. Rosedale knowingly forestalled him 
by a mean and contemptible trick. 

We have still to learn—if ever the secret be 
allowed to emerge from their jesuitical conclave— 
whether M. Sabatier was aware of the use to which 
Dr. Rosedale intended to put the copy lent to him. 
But M. Sabatier stands convicted of being an accessory 
after the fact, for he has never repudiated Dr. Rosedale’s 
dedication. I reproduce that dedication for the informa- 
tion of such of your readers as may not have seen it : 


‘* This book is dedicated to the International Society 
of Franciscan Studies and especially to Professor 
Sabatier and the Members of the British Branch.” 


In my letter to you last July I appealed to the society 
to take up this tangled matter and help make it plain. 
They are not very quick to defend their honour. In- 
stead of that the committee have adopted the tactics of 
their chief and his hanger-on, preferring to remain 
mum. What is still more astonishing is that no indi- 
vidual member of the society—there are, I believe, some 
sixscore of them in England alone—has come forward 
with a word of appeal to the offenders to speak up for 
the honour of the society. 


I am, yours faithfully, Epwarp Hutton. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
18 October. 


Sir,—In your review of the career of the late 
Madame Ristori, as in all others that I have come 
across, I find no mention of her having made her début 
in Paris in a French piece written expressly for her by 
M. Legauri, which was said to be based on an 
incident in the life of the great tragedian, and in which 
was introduced a recitation of the tomb scene from 
** Romeo eGiulietta”. I regret that I cannot recall the 
name of the piece; it iad, I think, a female name; 
but I remember that her performance was highly 


praised by the press generally. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. C. GRAHAM. 


THE BAT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It may interest some readers to hear that an 
evening or two ago I saw a small bat hawking for 
flies and moths close to Sloane Square Station. 

OBSERVER. 


GAMES IN SCHOOL HOURS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Stockwell, 13 October, 1906. 
S1r,—One of the most interesting of the recent addi- 
tions to the elementary school code is the Article which 


permits organised games to appear as a subject of 
instruction on the time table. The proper working of 


this new departure involves, however, a few further 
concessions. Thus the children who need fresh air and 
organised games most badly are those in the central 
districts of great towns ; and, if these are to reach the 
outlying commons and fields quickly, and without 
fatigue, they must be carried thither. There should, 
however, be no great difficulty about this, as the city- 
bound morning trams may just as well convey children 
and their apparatus free on their return journey as run 
back empty. 

There is also a possible danger to avoid with regard 
to school games. Our teachers and scholars are 
already sufficiently stimulated ; and it would not be 
wise to introduce the competitive element too fully into 
school games. Leagues and competitions serve a useful 
purpose within the limits of any one school ; but inter- 
school games are, I think, most enjoyable when they 
are isolated fixtures like the university and public-school 
matches, played for the sake of the game itself and not 
for the sake of points ina table. A love of statistics is 
common to the education authority and the vicarious 
sportsman ; it is as reprehensible in the one as in the 
other. 

But the new regulation is chiefly interesting as a sign 
that, at last, the school is being looked upon as a means 
for the all-round improvement of the rising generation 
—the sieve through which it has to pass bodily. The 
reformer knows by this time that his efforts are most 
fruitful when they are directed towards the citizens of 
the future. There is consequently a danger lest the 
schools should be worked beyond their capacity, for 
novel purposes: since reformers have not only the 
impatience and the belief in the all-importance of their 
nostrum which is the chief characteristic of every enthu- 
siast ; they have also a very complete ignorance of the 
snail-like slowness and laboriousness of school processes 
where the whole mass of the rising generation, and not 
merely a few selected individual children, have to be 
influenced. The schools have moreover—thanks to the 
utilitarian” and the faddist—already been fully 
developed (over-developed in some cases) on the 
‘*intellectual” side; and to attempt to graft upon 
the already overcrowded time-table a set of entirely 
new duties and activities is simply to court disaster. If 
then the school, within the limits of the time at present 
available—and, be it remembered, each child spends 
merely one-seventh of each school year at school 
and leaves altogether at fourteen—is to carry out 
these new duties, as well it may, the entire 
fabric of present-day elementary education will have 
to be remodelled ; and at least half the time now given 
to book work devoted to the newer duties. If the morn- 
ings were taken up with steady class-room work the 
afternoons might well be set free for other purposes— 
games, practical work, housewifery, social and medical 
investigations, penny banks, libraryand country holiday 
business, visits to places of interest, the teaching of 
hygeine and temperance, recreative subjects like drill, 
drawing and singing, and so forth. The Industrial 
School—without of course its penal character—might, 
in short, serve as a useful model for the mass of the 
ordinary schools of any given district—provided always 
that there were within easy reach of promising childen an 
ample supply of schools of higher types, and an efficient 
scholarship scheme connecting them. The more effec- 
tive a scholarship scheme is, the simpler may be the 
curriculum of the ordinary schools. 

Indeed a capable teacher, trained to do without text 
books and to deal with subjects in their essential nature 
and along the lines of their origin and development, 
will find all he requires for his purposes in the 
three Rs—and, as regards arithmetic, he will be 
able to save time by leaving out much that is. 
now taught. Apart from the four rules and money 
sums few of us need much arithmetic in our every- 
day life; while our business arithmetic is, as a 
rule, developed on lines quite foreign to the schoolroom. 
If geography and history are added to the curriculum 
they should be taught on the world-outline plan 
common in France rather than in the insular detail 
customary here. Beyond this, the children’s environ- 
ment—town life for city children, the fields for the 
country-bred—furnishes the most obvious and interest- 
ing subject-matter for the development of general 
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intelligence and ability to control the conditions of life 
at a later stage. Such a course should prove practical 
and yet not mechanical, and, if taken by amaster who 
could make the most of the opportunities of the reading 
lesson and had strong interests of his own which he 
felt at liberty to impart to his pupils, should go far to 
remove the reproach of aridity from present-day educa- 
tion and lay a foundation upon which the reformer 
could build with success. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE PALATE FOR NOVELS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—Has the writer of the above article, clever 
though it be, really attained middle life? I suspect 
youth under his ‘‘great pearl” of cynicism. I am 
myself an ordinary, unknown man and so justified in 
assuming that thousands of others have had and have 
like experience, and I deny altogether that in middle 
life—which I personally look back on—we care no 
more for the love motive of novels and prefer the story 
that deals with facts bare of emotion. 

Before I was ten, men like Dickens, Thackeray, 
Alexandre Dumas and their like were my intimate 
friends. But the love motives, if not bad, I found 
*‘rather rot’. As time passed interest in the ‘‘ love 
motive” developed but it was not till middle age that 
{ could fully enjoy ‘‘ Romec and Juliet” or ‘‘ Paul and 
Virginia”, or, for instance, the long sustained love- 
motive between Clive Newcome and Ethel. 

Now—eheu, fugaces!—I find interest not only in an 
honest, well-written love story—when I can find it !— 
but though ‘‘we marvel more and more at the com- 
plexity and richness of human nature and life as we 
grow older” my greatest pleasure comes from contem- 
plating the sentiment in the lives of my fellows rather 
than from curiosity as to their material successes or 
failures. Life widens in interest as our burden of years 
increases, though we grow weary of the facts of our 
poor little world : the wider interest is in the spiritual. 

The writer says that, after middle age. most novels 
weary us. And that is true; but why? In the days of 
eur youth few men wrote and the few wrote well: the 
chances were that any romance we took up was worth 
reading. Now, in the present day, I believe there is as 
good writing as ever. But we can’t find it—each good 
novel is a needle in a stack of mouldy hay. Perhaps 
one thousand novels are written to-day for every one 
written sixty years ago, and not only are most of them 
intolerable balderdash, but a// this balderdash is pre- 
sented to us by publishers as work of genius! How 
are we to pick out what we want? Tearing a stack of 
mouldy hay to pieces is such sickening work that we 
as often as not leave the needle where it is. 

I agree, however, with Joe Gargery, ‘‘‘ Lord!’ he 
continued, after rubbing his knees a little, ‘ when you 
ado come to a J and a O, and says you, ‘‘ Here, at last, 
is a J-O, Joe”, how interesting reading is’”! Think 
of the infinite labour Joe must have undergone to find 
his J’s and his O’s and then, I pray you, write to every 
publisher in Great Britain and Ireland and depict to 
each one the intolerable and heartless labour they cast 
on the twentieth-century sexagenarian novel-reader. 

One more protest; we seldom read modern love 
stories because they are very seldom written—the 
twentieth-century religion of love is a religion of 
# s. d.ism, and we prefer the faith of our fathers. 
Take up any chance novel or short story and the 
betting is ninety-nine to one that you find love is but a 
pretenc2 for the attainment of a coronet or an income. 
The supply, not the demand, is in fault. 

No, Sir. The old are as sentimental and as greatly 
interested in sentiment as the young. And, too, their 
interest is none the less because—unlike the young—it 
is centred not in themselves but in their thousands of 
-fellows. 

Your obedient servant, 
1846. 


THE ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA AND 
PING-PONG. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Authors’ Club, 13 October, 1906. 

S1r,—I see that the ‘‘ Daily Mail” has just discovered 
that the celebrated Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth 
edition, plus supplementary volumes) is ‘‘ hopelessly 
antiquated”. The discovery might stir some remorse 
in the ‘ Mail’s” proprietors, seeing the prominent 
share they took in unloading thousands of sets of this 
work upon the public, when the ‘‘ Times” had grown 
tired of it. 

As showing the exact value of this bang up-to-date 
production, I would point out that, in my capacity as a 
journalist, I have had occasion to consult it three times 
this week, in order to write articles on (1) The Foreign 
Legion ; (2) Chelsea Hospital; and (3) Ping-pong. The 
amount of space allotted to each subject is as follows : 
to the Foreign Legion, 1} lines ; to Chelsea Hospital, 
3} lines ; to Ping-pong, nothing at all. 

Yours faithfully, 
WorKING JOURNALIST. 


MR. KIPLING AND ‘“’BUSSES.” 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Broadfield, Boston. 
Sir,—You are quite right in thinking that Mr. 
Kipling may have introduced ‘‘’buses” into his poetry, 
only he goes one better and writes it ‘‘’busses’’. The 
only instance that occurs to me at the moment is where 
Thomas Atkins, having forsaken his poor ‘‘ Burma 
girl”? who naturally has no raison d’étre for him unless 
accessible by ‘‘ omnibi”, discovers the futility of walking 
‘‘with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand”, 
and sighingly regrets that 
‘* There ain’t no ‘busses running from the Bank to 
Mandalay.” Yours truly, 
W. M. Cooper. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 October. 

Sir,—There are always two sides to every reform, 
spelling reform included. But it is only proper that 
those who write on the subject in one of the few literary 
papers we have in England like the SatrurpAy REvIEW 
should master the pros as well as the cons. Other- 
wise they only land themselves as your correspondent 
Mr. Lindsay S. Garrett has done in a series of mis- 
statements which merely bring discredit on his own 
side and raise serious doubts of his right to speak on 
the subject at all except as a private individual, though 
he apparently adopts the editorial ‘‘we”. Unfortu- 
nately it always takes up a good deal of space to refute 
a misstatement which is three-quarters to seven-eighths 
of aterminological inexactitude. I will therefore con- 
fine my criticisms to one remark which seems to me to 
require a minimum amount of space to deal with, while 
the ignorance it portrays is I think sufficient to put 
Mr. Garrett out of court as a trustworthy guide in the 
matter. I regret to use so strong a word as ignorance, 
but the alternative to it is still more unpalatable. 

Mr. Garrett writes, ‘‘ the news has never reached us 
(sic) that the President supported by certain members 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres is shaping a scheme 
for the reconstruction of the Frenchorthography. No! 
they have more respect for the language of their 
literature ”’. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Garrett on two occasions 
already the French have effected certain reforms in 
their orthography, only the reforming bodies have been 
the French Academy and the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. In both cases the intolerable strain of teaching 
spelling in French schools has led to the nomination by 
the ministry of a committee to study the subject. The 
Academy naturally has represented the conservative 
element, while the committee though including, on the 
last occasion, such literary authorities as MM. Gréard, 
P. Meyer, Havet, Brunot, and Thomas, have been in 
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favour of more drastic reforms. The first batch of 
reforms agreed upon by the Academy and the Ministry 
of Public Instruction was embodied in the ministerial 
decree of March rgor. I am not aware whether the 
final conclusions of the new bodies in the second case 
have received official sanction, but it is worth noting 
that the Academy agreed to alterations in spelling which 
affect over fifty words. 
Yours faithfully, 
Aupi ALTERAM PARTEM. 


THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION AND 
THE PUBLIC. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, 
24 September, 1906. 

Sir,—In compliance with your request I will describe 
my experiences when on a tour with the Secretary of 
the Automobile Association following on the invitation 
proffered to me by him in your columns. It may be 
remembered that the Secretary very courteously offered 
to take me round on an inspection tour of some of the 
roads where the Association’s patrols are most actively 
employed and, further, to explain to me the system 
upon which they worked. 

I may say at once that Mr. Stenson Cooke has acted 
entirely up to this offer and that, had all the motorists 
who have caused such trouble and annoyance in these 
parts been endowed with a similar amount of restraint 
and common sense, nine-tenths of the strong feeling 
against them would long since have disappeared. 

Before describing what I saw, it may be as well to 


enunciate the main points of difference between us, | 


representing as they do on the one hand some of the 
most sacred beliefs of the class known as ‘‘ motorists ”’, 
and on the other hand the opinions of those who, by 
reason of their questioning the legality, the expediency 
and above all the propriety of submitting to the most 


extravagant claims of some motorists, have earned for | 


themselves the title of ‘‘ anti-motorists ”. 

Of course the bed-rock of dissent is the vexed ques- 
tion of the speed-limit. All motorists, as is well 
known, either openly or surreptitiously ignore the 


twenty-mile limit when in the open country and demand | 


its abolition, the most extravagant of them equally 
demanding that no speed-limits shall be specified even 
for villages and dangerous crossings, whilst the more 
moderate and rational admit that the abolition of the 
speed-limit in the open country must go hand in hand 
with an employment of modified rates of speed in the 
villages, &c. Amongst those holding this latter belief 
is Mr. Stenson Cooke. Readers of the SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW may recall how, in my brief analysis of the 
recommendations of the Motor Commission, I ventured 
to express entirely the same opinion. Hence, here at 
least we had no cause to diverge. 

The main point at issue therefore between us lay 
in the employment by the Automobile Association of 
‘*signal stations” and of paid “ patrols” who by 
their action not seldom impede the police in carry- 
ing out their duties. It may be remarked that I st-le 
these emissaries ‘‘ patrols”, in place of ‘‘ scouts”, 
the name commonly given to them in the daily press. 
I do so at the request of the Secretary, and after 
watching their general line of conduct there can be 
no doubt that it is the correct term, since each man 
patrols a section of the road he is watching to see that 
the police are not in position to observe and record the 
pace of the passing motors and ‘‘ control” their exube- 
rance. In fact these patrols act much on the same lines 
as the reconnoitring patrols sent out from a military 
piquet on outpost duty. The Secretary defended the 
action of his Association in using these patrols on the 
grounds that the ordinary ‘‘ police control” is an unfair 
instrument of oppression, and that it is no breach of 
the law to warn motorists to go slowly and thereby 
prevent them from ‘‘ falling into a trap” and being pro- 
ceeded against by the police for ‘“‘ exceeding the twenty- 
mile limit”. 

I do not propose to attempt to discuss the legality 


or the reverse of this highly contentious matter. On | of the speed they shall travel at. 


| 


the Secretary’s first visit to me, now some weeks ago,. 
I showed him the dangers of Star Hill and the crossing 
at my house, and he fully admitted them. I then, of 
course, proceeded to ask him why, if such were his 
views, he permitted the A.A. “ signal station” at 
Hartley Wintney to hoist a yellow danger-signal when 
the police came on duty to control the reckless drivers 
about here? I confess that I was both surprised and: 
gratified when Mr. Cooke assured me that after a close 
personal inspection of the locality he considered I was 
thoroughly justified in what I had written to you as to 
the ‘‘ dangers” of the place as well as to the great dis- 
comfort caused by the rapid passage of motors, which 
he considered most improper. 

He then proceeded to ‘‘ turn my flank” completely 
by assuring me that so far from the objectionable ball 
only being hoisted at the signal station when the police 
were on duty at Hartford Bridge, it should thence- 
forward remain continuously hoisted, whether the police 
were in the vicinity or not, as in his opinion it was 
always dangerous and objectionable to dash through 
Hartford Bridge, which he considered was a place 
where motorists should always drive slowly. He also 
undertook that the Association should place warning 
boards at either end of the hamlet, calling upon 
motorists to slow down and until this was done to 
place a patrol at the bridge to ‘‘control” the passing 
motors. He further expressed his opinion that fifteen 
miles an hour was a reasonable speed to pass the cross- 
ing here, although a very skilled driver might take it at 
twenty or even twenty-five. But that above twenty- 
five it was manifestly unsafe and in any case most 
inconsiderate. I may mention here that the police 
have never once prosecuted a motorist for proceeding 
at a speed less than twenty-five miles an hour at this 
point. 

I trust this will not be taken by any of your 
motoring readers as an encouragement to pass at the 
latter speed! The danger to themselves may be 
slight and they may be convinced that the public are 
equally safe, but the ‘‘ public” do not share these 
views, and setting aside the question of danger, the 
disturbance, discomfort and dust caused by any traffic 
over fifteen miles an hour at places such as this, is 
very great and I am certain is the bed-rock of the deep 
resentment felt by many against passing motorists. 

Several weeks have passed since I came to this 
arrangement with the Secretary and I can only add 
that during that time there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the conduct of the drivers of cars passing here, 
and so far, it has been unnecessary to have resort to 
police protection. Long may it thus continue. 

Naturally this improvement has not been unvarying ; 
hardly a day passes without some instance of reckless 
and inconsiderate driving, of which I will give two 
typical examples, one when the A.A. patrol was not 
‘‘on duty” at the bridge, and another when he was. 
In the first instance, a very large and powerful car 
descended from Hartley Wintney at between forty and 
fifty miles an hour and without an instant’s check, 
passed the dangerous crossing at my house, within a 
few feet of where a carriage and pair were standing. 
This car was numbered AA 805. The second instance 
was less disgraceful and more amusing. The patrol 
had been on duty all day, with orders to show the “‘ red 
danger disc” of his craft, marked ‘‘ AA”, to every car 
which approached at an undue speed so as to induce 
them to slow down. This duty he carried out admir-- 
ably. One afternoon a car came along from Hartley 
Wintney at a speed of thirty to thirty-five miles an 
hour. This car carried the A.A. insignia, a metal 
ring enclosing the magic letters, in front. The patrol 
at once ran out into the centre of the road and held 
up the red ‘‘ danger-signal” conspicuously. The- 
driver however charged him at full speed, and effec- 
tually cleared the road of patrol, disc and all. That 
car was numbered A7116. 

These examples will show that, despite the earnest 


| efforts of the Secretary of the A.A. there is evidently 


a section of motorists (both members and non-members 
of the Association) who decline to be bound by the 
rules and regulations of the club, when they interfere 
with the motorists’ determination to be the sole arbiters 
It would add 
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immensely to the prestige of the A. A. were such un- 
desirables to be weeded out. These are the class of 
motorists who surely deserve no protection from 
‘‘patrols” and are the fitting prey of the ‘‘ police 
<ontrol”. 

This brings me to the results of my inspection tour 
with the Secretary. It was a subject of agreement 
between us that he should give no previous notice of 
his visit to his patrols and that I should abstain from 
any action which might induce the police to be on the 
qui vive. We ran via Farnham and Guildford down 
the Portsmouth road to Hindhead and visited no less 
than eight of the famous ‘‘ police-controls”” which have 
been the cause of so much futile hard-swearing on the 
part of captured motorists as to the capabilities and 
veracity of the police employed, the accuracy of stop- 
watches, the exact number of yards in a furlong ora 
mile, and other formule so familiar to all who have 
‘ever operated a “‘ motor-control”’. 

Before giving my candid opinion of what I saw, I 
must ask leave to disassociate myself from those who 
contend that since the speed-limit of twenty miles is 
“unfair”, there is no ‘‘ moral wrong” in defying the 
law, and further that the police merit abuse and are to 
be derided because they at times elect to establish 
“controls” on open unfrequented roads. I naturally 
have views on these points, but they are of interest to 
nobody save myself. I start then with the assumption 
that motorists should not be restricted by any speed- 
limit in places where no possible danger or discomfort 
can be caused to the public, and that it is their 
duty to slow down at all cross-roads, turnings or when 
traversing localities where there are wayside houses, &c. 
Assuming these two points for the sake of argument, 
the question at issue between us was which of these 
much-abused ‘‘ police- controls” near Guildford can 
‘reasonably be described as ‘‘ fair’? and which may be 
considered as the reverse? I have no hesitation in 
saying that of these eight controls pointed out to me, 
two are manifestly ‘‘ unfair” in the motorist’s sense,‘ 
viz. one along the Hog’s Back and another near the 
thirty-second milestone north of Hindhead, two are 
‘* doubtful” but somewhat hard on motorists, two more 
are equally ‘‘ doubtful” but if not used might be con- 
sidered as hard on the public, whilst two others are 
without doubt most ‘‘fair”. Mr. Cooke admitted the 
entire justice of these last, and added that any motorist 
who drove fast at these spots thoroughly deserved to 
be ‘“‘captured”. He naturally enough considered 
three out of the four ‘‘doubtful” places as unfair on 
motorists. 

Now as to the A.A. system of patrolling these 
stretches of road where the controls abound. From 
time to time, as we sped along, we met men on 
bicycles, with yellow badges on their arms: these 
were patrols on their beats. We slowed up and 
received reports from all of these, usually to the effect 
that all was clear. At other times a report would be 
made that the police had been seen at so-and-so, but 
that the local patrols had given warning to passing 
motorists. Again, reports would be made and the 
registered numbers given of motor-cars which had been 
seen to drive too fast in localities where a slower speed 
was desirable. 

I offer no defence of the system, but it is obviously 
one which, if honestly applied and loyally acquiesced 
in by motorists, may possibly lead to an amicable 
solution between motorists and the public who use or 
who live adjacent to the high roads. 

I believe that if the police would refrain from 
‘controlling ” open unfrequented straight stretches of 
road and confine their energies to capturing those who 
offend in populous localities such as the outskirts of 
Godalming, and that if, on the other hand, the A.A. 
were to let it be clearly understood that it is a part of 
their policy not to patrol these dangerous places and 
give information as to the movements of the police in 
such localities, a great advance would be made in the 
much vexed question of how to create a better feeling 
between motorists and “ the others”. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REAL ROUSSEAU. 


“Jean Jacques Rousseau: a New Study in Criticism.” By 
Frederika Macdonald. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1906. 24s. net. 


‘* TT is time to make an end of the eternal discussion 

about Rousseau.” Such was the opinion of MM. 
Perey and Maugras, the authors of ‘‘ La jeunesse et les 
derniéres années de Mme. d’Epinay” in 1883 ; and the 
latest English biographer of Rousseau, Mr. Morley, has 
only confirmed the general opinion in saying ‘‘ the 
personality of Rousseau has deservedly fared ill in the 
esteem of the saner and more rational of those who 
have judged him.” * 

The attempt therefore of Mrs. Macdonald to rehabili- 
tate his character is certainly a bold one. Nevertheless 
the new evidence which she has unearthed is so striking 
that it cannot be lightly put aside. It was always 
asserted by Rousseau, and believed by his admirers, 
that he was the victim of a vile persecution at the hands 
of those who had once been his friends. It is the aim 
of Mrs. Macdonald to prove that this conviction on the 
part of Rousseau was not, as has usually been supposed, 
the delusion of a mind unhinged by misanthropy, sus- 
picion and vanity. On the contrary, she undertakes to 
prove that it was the deliberate plot of a certain literary 
coterie, of whom Grimm and Diderot were the principal 
leaders, and Mme. d’Epinay the willing instrument. 

When in 1818 the Memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay were 
first given to the world under the editorship of M. 
Brunet, they were at once accepted as giving a more 
accurate account of the relations of Rousseau to her 
and her friends than that given by Rousseau himself in 
his ‘‘ Confessions”. M. Brunet, while acknowledging 
that he had substituted the real for the fictitious names 
under which her characters figured in the MS., and 
that he had suppressed some repetitions and useless 
episodes, declared ‘‘that he had not changed anything, 
and had at least published nothing she did not write.” t 

M. Musset Pathay indeed from the first asserted that 
the book could not be classed among historical memoirs, 
because it had been originally written in the form of 
a novel, because it had no title deeds of authenticity, 
and because it contained statements which were demon- 
strably false. Inasmuch, however, as M. Brunet was 
the possessor of the only MS. then believed to exist 
and which he would not make public, Musset Pathay 
had not the necessary evidence to prove his case. His 
criticism was therefore rejected as being the work of 
one whose fanatical admiration of Rousseau had blinded 
his eyes. The Memoirs continued to be implicitly 
trusted, and even Ste.-Beuve as late as 1850 gave it as 
his opinion that where letters were quoted in the ‘‘ Con- 
fessions”’ and in the Memoirs which did hot agree and 
‘‘where therefore they had been falsified on one side 
or the other, he did not believe that it was Mme. 
d’Epinay who had lied”. Twelve years after this, in 
1866, M. Streckeisen Moulton published from the 
original autographs preserved in the public library of 
Neuchatel the actual letters of Mme. d’Epinay, of 
Rousseau, Grimm, and Diderot, which had been diffe- 
rently quoted in the ‘‘ Confessions ” and the Memoirs, 
and proved that with regard to the letters at least 
Ste.-Beuve was wrong. 

In 1883 MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras 
informed the world that another MS. besides that used 
by M. Brunet existed, part of it in the library of the 
Archives, and part in that of the Arsenal. Their opinion 
however of the value of this new MS. seems to have 
resembled that of the Revolutionary agents appointed 
to catalogue the papers seized in Grimm’s house in 1793, 
when they labelled the MS. which was among these 
papers as ‘‘ Trente-quatre paquets de paperasses ne 
méritant aucune description”, for they declared that 
‘after the most exact and conscientious work ” they 
had convinced themselves of the ‘‘perfect exactitude” 
of Mme. d’Epinay’s narrative,t and this in spite of the 
earlier disclosures of M. Streckeisen Moulton. 


* Morley, Rousseau. Vol. I. 5, 6. F 
+ Brunet, Mém. de Mme. Epinay. Paris, 1818. Vol. I. preface, ixe 
t As quoted by Mrs, Macdonald, vol. i. p. 79 
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It is here that Mrs. Macdonald steps in, and she is to 
be warmly congratulated on the industry she has shown 
and on the interesting and valuable discovery which she 
has made. In the first place, she unearthed the MS. 
which M. Brunet had used in the Musée Carnavalet in 
Paris, where it had lain unnoticed since 1885, when it 
was purchased by the directors of the Bibliotheque 
Historique, and found that M. Brunet had omitted to 
publish a considerable portion of the last part of the 
MS. She then proceeded, by comparing the two 
MSS., to establish the fact that this MS. was evi- 
dently a fair copy of the MSS. in the Archives and in 
the Arsenal, and proved that it was written by Grimm’s 
secretary, though with some corrections in the earlier 
part in the handwriting of Mme. d’Epinay herself. 

Passing to the MSS. in the Archives and the Arsenal 
she discovered that they had been altered in many 
places, and that the parts which dealt with Rousseau 
had been to a great extent rewritten, rewritten 
indeed for the most part by Mme. d’Epinay herself, 
but with many suggestions and many corrections 
in the handwriting of Grimm or of Diderot. In 
proof of her statement she has reproduced several 
pages for our inspection. Two of these suggestions 
are most instructive. Thus in one place we find the 
following note: ‘‘ Notes des changements A faire dans 
la fable.” And again where the character of René 
(Rousseau) is described we read the note: ‘* Reprendre 
René dés le commencement, il faut me le mettre dans 
leurs promenades ou conversations 4 défendre quelques 
théses bizarres”"—a direction which is shortly followed 
in a corrected passage which runs thus: ‘Je ne sais 
trop si je lui ferais tort de dire qu'il est plus flatté du 
plaisir de soutenir des theses bizarres que peiné des 
alarmes que peuvent jetter ses sophismes dans le coeur 
de ceux qui l’écoutent.”’ * 

Finally she has shown pretty clearly that Grimm, 
who had entrusted the fair copy to his secretary when 
he left France in 1791, with the view that it should 
some day be published, had intended to suppress the 
original MS. Nor would it in all probability have 
ever seen the light had it not been seized with the 
rest of his papers by the Revolutionary Committee in 
1793. The result is conclusive, and certainly justifies 
Mrs. Macdonald in saying that it enables us to find out 
many things which Mr. Morley held could never be 
found out. It is now pretty clear that Mme. d’Epinay 
altered her opinions as to Rousseau, and did so to a 
great extent at the suggestion of her friends, and that 
these alterations are almost invariably to the disad- 
vantage of Rousseau. Nor does Mrs. Macdonald's 
suggestion as to the reason for these alterations seem 
at all unlikely. Apart from that mean jealousy 
which is so often the fault of literary men, there were 
the rivalries arising out of the amorous intrigues by 
which society at that day was honeycombed. Grimm, 
it must be remembered, was the paramour of Mme. 
d’Epinay, and might well be afraid of the too popular 
writer and too attractive personality, while Mme. 
d’Epinay became jealous of her sister-in-law the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot, with whom Rousseau had a 
liaison before the final quarrel. 

We further agree with Mrs. Macdonald that Mr. 
Morley is in error when he says of one of the quarrels 
that ‘the truth is not worth finding out”. For if, as 
we think, she has triumphantly proved that there was a 
real conspiracy on the part of Grimm, at least to alienate 
the sympathies of Mme. d’Epinay from Rousseau, a 
conspiracy in which Diderot and others seem to have 
taken part, Rousseau was not as he is usually repre- 
sented the victim of wild fancies bordering on insanity 
when he bitterly complained of the unkindness of his old 
friends. 

Nor once more do we quite agree with the general 
opinion that Rousseau had not the slightest justification 
for his suspicions that Hume became influenced by his 
enemies. Mrs. Macdonald has made it pretty clear that 
the “* mauvaise plaisanterie” which occurred in Wal- 
pole’s famous letter, purporting to come from the King 
of Prussia and circulated by Grimm in January, 1766, 
was founded on a ‘‘ bon mot” of Hume’s at a dinner at 
Lord Ossory’s. It ran thus: ‘‘ My estates offer you a 


* Macdonald, i. 222, 378. 


peaceful retreat. ... If you will persist in racking 
your brains to discover new misfortunes, choose which 
you like. Iam a King and can procure you any to 
suit your wishes ; and, what certainly will not happen 
to you if you have your enemies to deal with, I wilf 
leave off persecuting you when you leave off taking 
pride in being persecuted”. Hume, though declaring 
that he had no part in writing the letter, practically 
allows that the joke was originally his, nor does 
Walpole appear to us to deny it ‘‘ pace Mr. Morley”. 

Hume too was certainly guilty of grave indiscretion 
in opening letters addressed to Rousseau, although he 
appears to have done this in perfect good faith, “to 
save them from the curiosity and indiscretion of the 
clerks of the post office ”, because Rousseau had ordered 
him to return all letters in his absence and to decline 
to pay for them. Mrs. Macdonald however is surely 
wrong when she assumes that Hume went much further 
and opened letters written by Rousseau himself.* 

That Rousseau was absurdly suspicious we have no 
doubt, but Hume’s English way of treating Rousseau’s 
violent outbursts of passion, when he denounced his 
treachery, with a tap on the back and a ‘‘ Quoi! mon 
cher monsieur! Eh! mon cher monsieur! Quoi donc! 
mon cher monsieur !” was not calculated to convince a 
man of Rousseau’s temperament. 

It is not unnatural that Mrs. Macdonald, carried 
away by her success in defending Rousseau from these 
unjust and often malignant attacks, should have become 
enamoured of her client, that she should be inclined to 
make a hero of him and uphold the view ‘that his 
private life was an example in an artificial age, of 
sincerity, independence, and disinterested devotion to 
great principles, and that his virtuous character. . . 
lent authority to his writings”. 

But here we cannot follow her. Grant that the 
Memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay, as well as the ‘‘ Correspon- 
dance Littéraire ” of Grimm, are thoroughly discredited, 
there is too much evidence in the undisputed facts of 
Rousseau’s life and in his own ‘‘ Confessions ” to prove 
that her estimate of him is far too favourable. Virtue 
is a term which is very loosely used. The society in 
which he lived was one of the least virtuous the world 
has ever seen, unless indeed virtue has nothing to do, 
not only with matrimonial fidelity but with fidelity to 
a mistress, and Rousseau, if never married, was 
guilty of many liaisons. In spite of his well-known 
pleadings for simplicity in his ‘‘ Emile” and else- 
where, it would be hard to prove that he exempli- 
fied this virtue in his life, or that it shines forth in 
his ‘* Confessions ”, while few would deny that Rousseau 
was egoistic and jealous, vain and sometimes mean. 

The relations of Rousseau were not confined to the 
immediate friends of Mme. d’Epinay. It is remark- 
able that Mrs. Macdonald says very little of his rela- 
tions to Mme. de Warens, and nothing, we believe, of 
his stealing Mme. de Warens’ money on the doubtful 
principle that if he did not spend it himself he was 
only leaving it for adventurers and knaves, while the 
defence of Rousseau’s supposed abandonment of his 
children in the Maison des Enfans Trouvés is as 
amusing as it is unsatisfactory. This Rousseau never 
did, she says, because he had no children, although 
he thought he had. In this matter he was the dupe 
of Thérése, his mistress, who led him to believe that 
‘*she had magnanimously sacrificed for his sake the 


joys of motherhood after undergoing all the pains”. 


Whether this ingenious theory can be proved we must 
leave our readers to decide by reference to the book 
(i. ch. 2). But itis her argument to which we would 
draw attention. She does not indeed entirely exculpate 
Rousseau on these grounds, but seems to think it a 
palliation of his crime that, although he thought they 


had been thus deserted, a merciful Providence had - 


See him from the act itself by denying him a 
child. 

When all is said, the best evidence of Rousseau’s 
character is to be found in his ‘‘Confessions”’. It would 
not be possible, even if it were desirable, to quote the 
passages which condemn him. Those who wish to 
make up their minds with the new evidence before them 
had better read them. 


* Macdonald, ii. 178-180. 
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The conclusion to which the majority will come will, 
after all, we believe, be exactly that condemned by our 
author—that ‘‘ there were two men in Rousseau, an 
eloquent writer with the gift of touching many hearts 
with love of virtue or things of the spirit”, and a man, 
if not exactly of a vile character yet of a very complex 
and imperfect one. If he had a passionate desire for 
the goodwill of his companions, and gifts which 
attracted all at first sight, yet he was a man of un- 
bridled, sensuous emotion, who, as Hume once put 
it, ‘‘ had only felt during his whole life”. He was 
the victim of an  over-excited imagination which 
exaggerated mole-hills into mountains: a man whose 
morbid love of introspection led him to submit his 
conduct and his motives to an over-elaborate analysis 
which is salutary neither before a confessor nor one’s 
own conscience, and which tends only to degrade the 
moral sense, and to paralyse the power of right action. 
If we add to these grave faults an overmastering egoism 
and vanity and a jealous and suspicious spirit, we may 
perhaps understand him. 

Hence his hysterical behaviour under the influence of 
external nature, and his exaltation of emotion above 
intelligence. Hence his frantic devotion to his friends 
and more especially his women friends as long as they 
continued to worship him, and his jealousy and violence 
when he thought that they were allowing others to 
share the exclusive empire he had hitherto wielded 
over them, or when they disputed the originality 
or the truth of his abstract theories. Hence his 
misanthropy in actual life in spite of all his theories, and 
finally, his utter want of sterling principle, a want which 
in prosperity led him to many base and unworthy 
acts, and in adversity left him rudderless before the 
08 9 driven to the verge of insanity if not to insanity 
itself. 


IN SCOTTISH WILDS. ‘ 


‘*From Fox’s Earth to Mountain Tarn.’ By J. H. 
Crawford. London: Lane. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


~ er fifty years ago in ‘‘ Corrach-bah” or ‘‘the Plea 
“7 for the Wastes”, Colquhoun made his mourn 
over the destruction of wild life. Fifty years later Mr. 
Crawford makes the same lament and with still better 
reason. The rise of the rent of the grouse moor with 
the rearing of the home-fed pheasant has been deadly 
to everything in fur and feathers which the keeper is 
pleased to classify as vermin. We were attracted at 
once by the appearance of Mr. Crawford's book, with 
its charming illustrations. In the first chapter we were 
inclined to be disillusioned and feared we should have 
rather a stiff climb from the Fox Earth to the Mountain 
Tarn. Happily we were mistaken, as we soon found 
out. Mr. Crawford went rather heavily before he got 
his second wind. He rasped out short sentences like 
the jerk of the tail of the water wagtail, and staggered 
us with such favourite expressions as cult and grade— 
grade used as a verb—familiar in the playful chat 
of Mr. Gissing’s strong-minded heroines. In fact he 
rather resembled Sir Humphry in ‘‘ Salmonia” and in 
excelsis, and we wished he had more of the breeziness 
of the Moor and the Loch which he praises, and of the 
simplicity of Charles St. John which he admires. But 
like the snipe, when it is done with its zigzagging, he 
soars away; he has a style of his own, and it charms 
us when we get used to it. When he refines on his own 
fancies, he may be obscure, mystical and paradoxical. 
But there are passages of eloquence reviving old 
memories, and he is inspired with the poetry of the 
wilds. So, after all, we find him an instructive and 
delightful companion, and the range and minuteness of 
his knowledge are indisputable. He knows Scotland 
well from the Cheviots to the Shetlands, and though at 
first we set him down as an Argyllshire man, we doubt 
now whether he was ‘‘raised” in Galloway, Fife or 
Angus. 

A matter that much interests him is the survival of 
the wild cat and the marten cat. He proves his pains- 
taking methods by telling us that he has corresponded 
on the subject with head-keepers on all the great 
northern forests. He pronounces against their exist- 


ence, and we fear he is right, though we fancied they 
yet lingered in Sutherland and among the sea-torn 
headlands of north-western Ross. Colquhoun declares 
he only saw the genuine wild cat twice. Eagles and 
peregrines have, in the jargon of the Stock Exchange, 
been looking up of late: magnates have been taking 
them under their protection, and the lessees of deer- 
forests rather like these sworn enemies of the grouse 
and the black game. But the wide range of their flight 
and the eagle’s weakness for gorging himself make 
them always liable to fatalities, while the sale of their 
eggs to collectors has been still more fatal. There can 
be no question as to the gradual disappearance of the 
graceful and harmless osprey who stoops on the trout 
as the tern on the sand-eel. Mr. Crawford praises 
St. John’s osprey-hunting in Sutherland as among the 
brightest visions of the memorable tour, but St. John 
for once was guilty of cold-blooded and infamous 
murder, which we were glad to see denounced in a 
subsequent passage. Britain has proudly claimed a 
monopoly of the aboriginal red grouse, and we should 
like to know what authority Mr. Crawford has for 
believing it to be descended from an immigration of 
Scandinavian willow grouse. The cry may be much 
the same, the eggs may be almost identical, but in 
habits as in plumage they are totally different. There 
is a chapter on the Shetlands, tantalisingly short, but 
Mr. Crawford’s experiences come like a cold douche on 
our impressions from the ‘‘ Pirate”. He gives an inte- 
resting account of the attempt at acclimatising the grouse 
there. When Scott visited the neighbouring Orkneys on 
his memorable cruise, he declared that he believed there 
was no better grouse-shooting in Scotland than on the 
moors looking down on Kirkwall. In the chapter on 
Tweedside, where we are with Scott again, Mr. Crawford 
is the angler; the trout-fisher and the salmon-fisher 
too, for the matter of that, may get many a valuable 
hint from him. There, some of his painting of the 
scenery is especially good—of the river where it rushes 
under the hanging copses of alders, and of the tribu- 
taries that trickle into it in a dry summer, to come 
down in roaring speat in the rains. He is eminently 
informing on the voices of the birds, not only in early 
summer when in full song, but later when they betake 
themselves to chattering and gossiping, but still in 
dulcet and distinguishable tones. August he selects as 
the Scottish month par excellence, when the grouse are 
in and the trout are not gone out. 


A PRIORI THEORIES AND HISTORIC 
REVELATION. 


‘* The Knowledge of God and its Historical Develop- 
ment.” By H. M. Gwatkin. Gifford Lectures. 
2 vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1906. 12s. 
net. 


A GIFFORD lecturer’s mental peace greatly varies 

with his choice of theme. Being precluded by the 
terms of the Gifford bequest from assuming the exist- 
ence of any special revelation, all is well so long as his 
attention is confined to natural religion. Consequently 
the lecturers have for the most part encamped outside 
the precincts of supernatural faithh The moment they 
begin to do otherwise their troubles awaken. Mis- 
givings seize them and they begin to lecture on the 
terms of the founder’s will and testament. This was 
the case with Stirling and Principal Caird. Much more is 
it so with Dr. Gwatkin, for he makes the boldest of all 
advances hitherto into Christian territory. He desires 
to confirm belief in a special revelation. But he is 
restricted to that which can be ascertained from reason 
alone. He is sure that the very existence of God 
cannot be demonstrated this way. God refuses to be 
put at the end of a syllogism. He is persuaded that 
all revelation, being a relation of person to person, 
must of necessity tax all the chief attributes of per- 
sonality, sympathy and will, no less than reason ; yet 
he is compelled by the terms of his engagement to 
exercise, if that is possible, reason alone. He must 
therefore deal with Christian revelation by methods 
which he believes inadequate. If acceptance of revela- 
tion involves the entire man and not his reason only, 
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the Gifford restriction on the inquiry ought in the 
interests of truth to be done away. If men are less 
likely to arrive at religious truth while self-prohibited 
by theory from utilising faculties important in its dis- 
covery, it is a kindness and a duty to tell them so. 
Why should the avenue be narrowed by a Scotch 
magistrate’s limitations? However let us watch the 
proceedings. The lecturer divides his subject into 
two: first, theoretic; second, historic. Heendeavours 
to form the best a priori conception of a special reve- 
lation, and then compares the result with the concep- 
tions which have historically prevailed. He argues 
that the revelation in Nature indicates power and 
wisdom, but leaves the moral problem in uncertainty. 
The revelation in man goes higher. The question of 
goodness becomes clearer but far from decisive. Con- 
sequently the problem arises, Is there any further, any 
special revelation ? No living thinker imagines that 
we could not do with more light than can be derive 
from Nature or from mankind. A special revelation 
would indeed involve limits of place and time. It 
would be given to some, withheld from others. But 
this is no objection to its possibility, for we are not 
competent to say beforehand whether local or temporary 
limitation might not conduce to permanent and universal 
extension. And, assuming that every man will be 
judged according to his light, there is no moral diffi- 
culty in unequal distribution. 

Accordingly a central or special revelation is pos- 
sible; is, considering its advantages, probable. Its 
distinctive characteristics would lie not so much in the 
method as in the substance of the communication. 
We may be sure that the substance would be moral 
and practical ; calculated rather to strengthen our life 
than to satisfy our curiosity. Such a special revela- 
tion may rest on historic facts, may even consist of 
those facts, which will be the central facts of history ; 
all other historic facts will fall into order round them, 
while the meaning of the central facts may become 
gradually unfolded in successive ages. If eternal truth 
cannot depend on temporal facts yet it may well be 
manifested by them. Here then we meet the inquiry, 
What is the value of historical evidence? Professor 
Gwatkin is on his own ground here, and coming from 
an expert in historical investigation there is peculiar 
weight in the injunction to ‘‘ Root out once for all from 
your mind any lurking idea that historical evidence is 
made uncertain by lapse of time’’. Historical criticism 
can deal as effectively with evidence after twenty 
centuries as after two. But then, just at the critical 
point, the writer abruptly reminds us that he is a 
Gifford lecturer. And there are ‘‘ questions of history 
which a Gifford lecturer must leave to others”. How- 
-ever if a Gifford lecturer may not assume the facts of 
Christian history he is free to elaborate a priori con- 
structions. He may discuss the kind of teaching 
which a special revelation may be expected to contain, 
and whether mediation will form a principle therein, 
and whether mediation will be exhibited in many 
instances and concentrated in one. It is not difficult 
to see how these a priori theories will be shown to 
‘harmonise with the actual conceptions prevalent in 
Christendom. Such is the argument, enriched with 
paradox and shrewdest of observations and a humour 
often quaint and sometimes broad. 

But what is its value? The coincidence between 
the reasonings of a believer and the Christianity in 
which he believes may to the sceptical mind be suscep- 
“tible of more explanations than one. He may think it 
unconsciously coloured by Christian convictions. But 
granting its validity, there is a deeper question still. 
Can I justly infer the reality of the Christian revelation 
from its mere agreement with my theoretical anticipa- 
tions? That a true revelation must comply with 
certain moral conditions is indisputable. But may it 
not also contradict many a well-argued human anticipa- 
tion? It is not even highly probable that it would be 
vastly superior to our noblest expectations. Human 
views of the divinely appropriate may be considerably 
remote from the divine view of the same. Even the 
prophetic anticipations of Israel, although much more 
than unaided inferences, fall far beneath the historic 
‘response to the same. Can identity with my expecta- 
‘tions certify the historic reality of the Christian 


evidence? Will reason justify the transition from 
theory to fact? If it be said that a human need, a 
reasoned human expectation, implies somewhere a divine 
response, we answer yes, somewhere, somehow, either 
in this life or else in another; but not necessarily in 
some particular place or form or time. May it not 
even be said that the Christian revelation came upon 
the first age rather as a surprise, a bewilderment, an 
inversion of accredited ideals, than as the logical 
response to a universal expectation? It seemsto have 
descended as the profound reply to the half uncon- 
scious needs and vague yearnings of humanity rather 
than as the obvious answer to its explicit and clearly 
formulated desires. Jt was much more a response to the 
heart than to the intellectual theories of men. Indeed 
it was largely a refutation of the latter. And if so 
then, why not so now ? 

Dr. Gwatkin, of course, is well aware of the immense 
objections to a priori theorisings. He quotes indeed 
Butler’s warning, although only to set it aside as 
inappropriate to the present case, that we are not 
competent judges beforehand what may be expected in 
a revelation. But the dangers seem to us much more 
extensive than these lectures allow. When we remem- 
ber the enormous growth of onesided developments, 
either founded or accepted on a priori theories of the 
appropriate, we feel how much depends on the question 
whether the advocate is a Protestant, a Catholic, or an 
Ultramontane. No argument has been more misused 
than the a priori. No argument therefore needs more 
careful analysis and precise limitation. That it has its 
value is true. But wherein precisely its value consists, 
what are its fundamental principles, necessary safe- 
guards, securities and tests, are general problems 
requiring investigation before much trust can be 
placed in special instances. 

Much greater service to the present age is done by 
investigation of historic facts and their reinstatement 
in the true position. We venture to believe that this is 
fundamentally the method which would most commend 
itself to Dr. Gwatkin’s eminently historical mind. We 
think that his present deviation from that course is 
much more due to the artificial requirements of the 
Gifford bequest than to his own instinctive preferences 
or reasoned convictions. He has been diverted from 
his proper field, and the limitations of the lectureship 
have restricted him even more than he seems aware. 
But although prohibited from assuming the reality of 
the Christian facts, he yet says many shrewd things on 
the worth of Christian evidence. The chapters on the 
critical problems of the Old and New Testament seem 
to us the most valuable in the book. For here we have 
an historical expert, after a quiet student life of forty 
years, testing the value of critical methods in another 
department of the same vast field, and bringing to bear 
upon the pressing questions of the age the power of a 
very alert and vigorous mind. We could wish for 
much more of this. Dr. Gwatkin fully accepts the 
main critical conclusions on Old Testament history, 
but his opinion on extremists such as Schmiedl will be 
reassuring to very many. ‘Critical methods like 
these’, he says, in reference to Schmiedl and others, 
‘‘ will turn any history whatever into romance. As 
feats of paradox they are altogether admirable; but 
when they are laid before us as the ripest results of 
modern historical research, we are compelled to make 
our protest in the name of truth and sanity against this 
astounding licence of reckless theorising, forced inter- 
pretations, contempt of evidence, and systematic dis- 
regard of common sense”. 

It is a pity that the value of these lectures is 
seriously compromised by a singular inability to do 
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‘justice to any form of Christian thought except the 
Evangelical. We should have thought that Church’s 
History of the Oxford Movement would effectually 
prevent a distinguished representative of Cambridge 
from assuring us that Tractarianism is ‘‘a movement 
conceived in scepticism and born in sophistry”. These 
are blemishes all the more serious because they will 
certainly detract from the weight of the author’s 
-critical conclusions. 


NOVELS. 


“The Whip Hand.” By Keble Howard. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Keble Howard's latest ‘‘ gospel of simplicity ” as 
**Punch ” would call it, reads rather like a lengthy con- 
tribution to a summer discussion such as ‘‘ Should men 
marry?” or ‘*‘Why do husbands grumble?” His 
descriptions of people and conversations and events 
have all the ‘‘ naturalness” which is his chief claim to 
distinction, and which makes him, in the words of 
‘*Punch” quoted on the cover, ‘the Founder of a 
School”. But it is the ‘‘ naturalness ”’ of an ordinary 
photograph, and has about as much relationtoart. He 
has plenty of common-sense, which may be defined as 
the sense of common things ; a fund of light cheerful 
humour of a popular kind ; a knack of writing in short 
pithy sentences, and an accurate knowledge of suburban 
middle-class ways. He is therefore admirably equipped 
for popularity, and there is no reason to doubt that 
“*The Whip Hand ” will run into as many editions as 
the successful ‘‘ Smiths of Surbiton”, which was how- 
ever a more satisfactory and better finished specimen of 
the genre. We should sympathise more keenly with 
Philip Lowe, the hero of this ‘‘ comedy for husbands”, 
in the sufferings inflicted on him by his wife’s relations 
and her South Kensington social circle, if he ever said 
anything throughout the story which placed him on a 
higher level of intellectuality than that of the despised 
coterie. Nor can we understand his grievance at not 
being allowed to live in a flat, where there was but one 
sitting-room in which to eat his meals and write his 
articles, and where presumably his wife also sat in 
humble silence while he worked. 


“*The Private War: Being the Truth about Gordon 
Traill; his Personal Statement.” Edited by Louis 
Joseph Vance. London: Grant Richards. 1906. 6s 


Gordon Traill is a young American in love with a 
‘beautiful compatriot who had married an old English 
diplomatist, and he receives an urgent summons from 
a friend in London saying that if he would win his fair 
lady (who has been left a widow—-widows seem popular 
in the fiction of the moment) he should be spry. He 
is. Haste post haste he crosses the Atlantic and 
rushes on London, reaching the city of fog on one of 
its foggiest days. Before long he is fighting with a 
strange man in a four-wheeler over the body of another 
man who has been stabbed, and shortly afterwards 
finds himself driving a cab about London with a seem- 
ingly dead body in it. The victim turns out to be 
a friend of Traill’s rival, a veritable villainous adven- 
turer who has already become engaged to the lady 
in the case. This adventurer, Captain Kurd von 
Holzborn, is playing for high stakes, and the reader is 
soon following the characters through a very whirl of 
sensational incidents to a lively accompaniment of 
revolver shots and clashing of knives. Each season 
gives us many stories of this character both better and 
worse—and the best are but ephemeral. 


“The Web of Circumstance: a Novel.’ By Lucian de 
Zilwa. London: Skeffington. 1906. 6s. 


The author of this story brings, so far as we are 
aware, a new name into fiction, and if ‘‘ The Web of 
Circumstance” is a first novel it is one of distinct pro- 
mise, but of only partial achievement. It begins 
capitally. We feel that the young scientist Robert 
Monti and Enid Brookes are real people, and we 
follow the development of their ‘‘ platonic” friendship 
with distinct interest, even when that friendship 
ends in an engagement. Subsequently the author 


is far less successful. We can scarcely believe that a 
man who was so slow in making up his mind that he 
loved, who would not even go to see the girl who loved 
him when he found that his friend was also his rival, 
could behave quite as he does behave over the Paris 
incident ; an incident which might have wrecked his 
career, as it opened Enid’s eyes. We do not believe 
in the girl’s access of ‘‘Salvationism”’, or that a girl 
known to be engaged is liable to be kissed or em- 
braced by every man who can take or make the oppor- 
tunity. Despite these faults the novel is clever, 
both in the delineation of minor characters and in the 
manner of its literary presentation. 


‘*The Tea-planter.” By F. E. Penny. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1906. 6s. 


This is a leisurely tale of life in Ceylon, where the 
planters live in peace and plenty of everything (except 
ready money) and have such a pleasant, out-of-door 
life that Mrs. Penny's account of it makes one want to 
set out and plant tea incontinent. The idle, good- 
humoured planter, his easy-going wife and their 
engaging children are all excellently drawn. Especially 
good is the boy Lance, who is vaguely conscious that 
all is not well on the estate, ‘‘ because father has not 
time to see to things”, who tries at thirteen to fill that 
father’s place, and is far more concerned than his 
parents at the falling price of tea. His little sisters, 
Tony and Terry, with their faithful yellow dog, ‘‘ The 
D.”, also win the reader’s heart. The plot is slight, 
but adequate. Circumstances bring into the planter’s 
family as governess a potential heiress from England, 
with a tangled love-affair which is unwound with some 
ingenuity before the close of the book. There is a 
good deal of conversation which, if it does not do much 
to advance the story, at least throws interesting light 
upon life in ‘‘The Gem of the Sea”. But it is the 
children, the dogs, the native servants and the descrip- 
tions of scenery that are the making of the book. 


“The Youngest Miss Mowbray.” By B. M. Croker. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


Mrs. Croker states so frankly that she is merely 
telling the story of Cinderella in modern form that she 
gives reviewers no chance of displaying their erudition. 
Her heroine is interesting as a neglected orphan child, 
dismissed by selfish half-sisters to the company of 
servants, but the author is not at sufficient pains to 
trace the development of the girl into a fairly conven- 
tional young lady. Thus what ought to have been the 
best part of the story remains unwritten. Once the 
prince appears upon the scene the plot loses all interest, 
and though the minor characters are alive we are not 
given much of their society. The novel is fluent and 
agreeable, and makes no claim to be anything more. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘“‘ Through the Telescope.” By James Baikie. London: Black. 
1906. 5s. net. 


The ignorance of most English children, women and men of 
education as to stars, planets, clouds, atmosphere and every- 
thing celestial is quite piteous. They know the sun by sight 
and the moon, and on a clear night can point out the Milky 
Way, though they have no idea that it divides at one point 
into two parts or streamers, or that it varies its position in the 
sky from hour to hour. A few, very few, people besides know- 
ing the sun and moon by sight can pick out the Great Bear, 
the Pole Star, and perhaps, when she is very bright, Venus. 
Of the rest of the stars and planets they know nothing and care 
less, and if their attention is drawn to the subject declare that 
stars and planets do not interest them because they know 


nothing of mathematics. As if you could understand the sunand . 


moon any better than the other planets or stars without “ mathe- 
matics”! Butasa fact many delightful and beautiful things 
may be learnt about the heavens by anybody with eyes and an 
average intelligence. Mr. Baikie illustrates this in his capital 
book. Mr. Baikie points out, moreover, that it is an entire 
mistake to suppose that it is impossible to observe the night 
skies without the aid of large and costly instruments. The 
colours of a star of first magnitude, such as Capella Vega and 
Arcturus, varying greatly to the naked eye, according to its 
position in the sky, is itself a study that well repays constant 
observation. Even in London most beautiful colour effects 
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may often be enjoyed by people who care to give a little atten- 
tion to the subject. Mr. Baikie’s book is simply written and 
well illustrated. 


‘* The Problem of the Far East.’ By T. F. Millard. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. net. 


As an American Mr. Millard has been making a careful 
‘study on the spot of the international and commercial con- 
ditions opened up by the conclusion of ce between Russia 
and Japan. He adopts a frankly critical attitude towards 
Great Britain and Japan and makes the discovery that Great 
Britain has so manipulated press news from the Far East that 
Russia, France and Germany appear in an unfavourable light, 
whilst English and Japanese doings are generally irreproach- 
able. His main concern is for American interests and he 
resents the idea that American products may ultimately have to 
ibe sold in China, Manchuria and Korea through the agency 
-of a direct competitor such as Japan whose methods are not 
‘to his liking. He thinks America may again be compelled in 
‘her own interests to save the open door. American diplomacy 
‘must wake up to facts, he says, and realise that the commercial 
and industrial possibilities of the Orient have only been 
scratched. We did not know that American diplomacy was so 
lacking in vigilance. 

‘* The Cathedrals of England and Wales.” By T. Francis Bumpus. 
London: Werner Laurie. 1906. 6s. net. 


This is the third series of Mr. Bumpus’ cathedrals, deal- 
ing with Lichfield, Gloucester, Rochester, Carlisle, Oxford, 
Llandaff, S. Davids, S. Albans, Ripon and one or two of the 
newer and lesser buildings. Weare not much struck by the 
illustrations, which are reproductions from very ordinary photo- 
graphs such as any amateur might take, but the letterpress 
shows painstaking work, and the author is clearly well 
studied in architecture. As the book is meant for popular 
consumption, it should have a glossary of church architectural 
terms, many of which are quite unknown, we are sure, to the 
ordinary sightseer. Mr. Bumpus writes as well of architecture 
as most authors, but he is dry at times. Perhaps only Freeman, 
Ruskin and a few others have ever succeeded in bringing some- 
thing of the glory and beauty of Norman and Early English 
architecture into their pages. Most writing on church archi- 
tecture is deadly dull. 


‘*Folk Lore of Women.” By T. F. Thiselton-Dyer. London: 
Stock. 

Mr. Dyer in this volume has compiled a great number of 
traditions and superstitions as to women in various countries. 
He displays as usual a great industry and a minute knowledge. 
But his work would be more illuminating if he had chosen 
fewer facts, and written of each one with more suggestion and 
fancy. His chapter on “Local Allusions to Women” for 
ymstance has many delightful bits of folk lore in old English 
towns and villages, but he packs his treasures too tight. At 
the end of the chapter one may well have forgotten some of 
the stories and rhymes with which he begins it. This is the 
<lrawback of the whole book—too many facts and too little 
comment on each. As a book of reference, however, “ Folk 
Lore of Women” may be really useful. It has a capital index. 


Messrs. Dent and Co. have now added to their edition of 
Dumas, “ Comtesse de Charny” (3 vols.), and “ Black Tulip” 
{1 vol.). 


~* Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 15 Octobre. 3fr. 


In this number there begins a story by Paul and Victor 
Margueritte from whom we always expect considerable things. 
There is an extremely ingenious study of Renan’s work before 
the war of 1870. The writer M. Seittiére tries to develop the 
theory that Renan’s ideas at the time were full of the benefits 
that a country may obtain from legitimate monarchy. He 
seems to hold that the war of 1870 worked a great change in 
Renan’s point of view. We do not propose to criticise the 
.author’s views before his second article appears, but Renan’s 
writing at the close of his life was all anti-revolutionary in tone. 
It is quite clear that in earlier days he believed in the Divine 
Right of force almost as sincerely as Bismarck. There is an 
extremely good article by M. Meunier on the geology of Paris 
as revealed by the works necessitated by the construction of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
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Historical Work Restored grammes for the entire season from t a s Hall ‘Orchestra, Ltd., 329 Regent 
| under Expert Supervision. Streets OBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
CHINA, CURIOS, SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c. Kc. PORTRAITS. 
of Reproductions of Portraits from 
y j TD the 14th century to the present day. FReperick Ho.tyer’s Studio, 
5 : 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. Open daily, 10 till 6. 
73 to 85 Oxford St., London, W. YPEWRITING, od. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 
Requirasis, Lompon.” or large ¢ d expeditiously ; newspaper work a 
peci —Miss Louset, Thameside,”” Weybridge, Surrey. 
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Where is it? 


Here is the Book to tell you. 
Just Published, price Gs. net. 
A THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF - = - 


Chambers’s Concise 
Gazetteer of the World 


PRONOUNCING. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
HISTORICAL. 


Containing the latest and most reliable facts and figures regarding 
places at home and abroad. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
An Invaluable Book 


For BUSINESS MEN, For THE HOME LIBRARY, 
For Every SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


STATISTICAL. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 418. OCTOBER, 1906, 8vo. price 6s. 


I. SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Il. BORDER BALLADS. 
Ill. CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
lV. THE ORIGIN OF LANDSCAPE. 
Vv. SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
VI. LITERARY CRITICISM, ESTHETIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
VII. GREEK ART AND MODERN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
VIII. THE GERMAN STAGE. 
IX. CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. SWINBURNE’S POETRY. 
X. REFORMING THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
XI. IRISH WANTS AND IRISH WISHES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 409. OCTOBER, 1906. 6s. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION. 

RECENT ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN MUSIC. 

HENRIK IBSEN. By Artuur Symons. 

THE ETHICS OF HENRY SIDGWICK. By J. Ertis McTaccart 
MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 

THE ART-WORK OF LADY DILKE. 

THE CHEAP COTTAGE. By “ Home Covnties.” 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 

THE REGULATION OF MOTOR-CARS. 

COUNTY FAMILIES. 

THE REAL NEEDS OF IRELAND. 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE MASSACRES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


OUR EMPIRE: PAST AND PRESENT. 


‘By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meatu, M. H. Cornwart Lecu, LL.A., and 
DITH JACKSON. 


Volume I.: GREAT BRITAIN IN EUROPE. 
Second Edition, Now Ready, 7s. 6d. 
ALSO NOW READY.—Volume Ul. : CREAT BRITAIN IN ASIA, 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


“Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Personal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl of Lytton (Edited 
by Lady Betty Balfour. 2 vols.). Longmans. 21s. net. 
The Life of the Empress Eugénie (Jane T. Stoddart), Hodder and 


Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 
Nelson’s Lady Hamilton (E. Hallam Moorhouse). Methuen. 7s. 6d, 
net. 
Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti (2 vols.). Brown, 
ngham. 42s. net. 
The Life of Isabella Bird (Annie M. Stoddart). Murray. 18s. net. 


Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham, 1792-1840 (Stuart J. 
Reid. 2 vols.). Longmans. 36s. net. (Oct. 22.) 
Saint Catherine of Siena (By the Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori”), 
Methuen. 7s. 6. net. 
ETHNOLOGY 


Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula (W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden. 
2vols.). Macmillan. 42s. net. 


FICTION 


Women and the West (Charles Marriott) ; The Surge of War (Norman 
Innes). Nash. 6s. each. 

A Lady of Rome (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Iron Gates (Annie E. Holdsworth). Unwin. 6s. 

The Lady on the Drawing Room Floor (M. E. Coleridge) ; Quicksilver 
and Flame (St. John Lucas). Arnold. 6s. each. 

The Night-Riders (Ridgwell Cullum). Chapman & Hall. 6s. 

The Heir (Sydney C. Grier). Blackwood. 6s. 

Chippinge (Stanley J. Weyman). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Helena’s Love Story (Guy Thorne). Cassell. 6s. 

Hills and the Sea (Hilaire Belloc), Methuen. 6s. 

Paul (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Earthquake (W. Holt White). Richards. 6s. 

The Workaday Woman (Violet Hunt). Laurie. 6s. 

The White House (M. E. Braddon). Hurst and Blackett. 65. 

To a Nun Confess’d (Irene Osgood). Sisley’s. 6s. 


GIFT-BOOKS 

My Friend Poppity (Augusta Thorburn). Nutt. 2s. 6d. 

The Century Magazine (Vol. LXXII.), 10s. 6a ; S. Nicholas (Vol. 
XXXIII.), 6s. Macmillan. 

The Child’s Life of Jesus (C. M. Steedman). T. C. and E. C. Jack. 

One of Clive’s Heroes (Herbert Strang). Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s. 

Paradoxes of Nature and Science (W. Hampson). Cassell. 6s. 

Jasper (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 45. 6a. 

The Treasure Trail (Frank L. Pollock). Nutt. 65. 

The Orange Fairy Book (Andrew Lang. Illustrated by Henry Ford). 
Longmans. 6s. 

*Tention (G. Manville Fenn), 5s. ; The Hill-Top Girl (L. T. Meade), 
6s. ; The Boys of Brierley Grange (Fred Whishaw), 35. 62.; 
Foray and Fight (John Finnemore), 3s. 6¢.; The Empire's 
Children (John Finnemore), 2s. 6d. ; Dora, a High School Gir 
(May Baldwin), 3s. 6¢@. W. and R. Chambers. 

The Story of the Amulet (E. Nesbit). Unwin. 6s. 

Ursula (Laura A. Barter-Snow); Gladys’s Repentance (Edith C. 
Kenyon), 2s. 6¢. each ; Love Conquereth (Charlotte Murray); 
By Bitter Experience (Scott Graham), 2s. each. Partridge. 

The Railway Children (E. Nesbit). Wells Gardner. 6s. 


HISTORY 


The Political History of England (Vol. IV. : 
Longmans. 75. 6d. net. 
Westminster Abbey : Its Story &c. (Mrs. O. Murray Smith). 


1377-1485. C. Oman). 
Cassell. 


6s. 

Parish Life in Medieval England (Abbot Gasquet). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur von der Unsingen bis in die 
Gegenwart (von Eduard Engel. Zwei Band). ipzig : Frey: 
tag. 12 mark. 

Christopher Columbus and the New World of his Discovery (Filson 
Young. 2vols.). Grant Richards. 25s. net. 

British Malaya: an Account of the Origin and Progress of British 
Influence. . . . (Sir Frank Swettenham). Lane. 16s. net. 
Naval Battles in the Century (Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson). 

Chambers. 55. net. 
Music 


Dent. 35. 6d. net. 


Tchaikovsky (Edwin Evans). 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


Giacomo Puccini (Wakeling Dry). 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT 


The Study of Plant Life for Young People (M. C. Stopes). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Where the Forest Murmurs: Nature Essays (Fiona Macleod). 
Newnes. 6s. net. 

In a Gloucestershire Garden (Canon Ellacombe). Arnold. 3s. 6a 

Golf Greens and Green-keeping (Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson). 
** Country Life” Office. 10s. 6d. net. 


Moring. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Works of Mrs. Gaskell (Knutsford Edition: ‘‘ North and South”) 
Smith, Elder. 45. 6d. net. 
Christmas at Bracebridge Hall (Washington Irving); The Household 
of Sir Thomas More (Anne Manning). Dent. 5s. net each. 
Translations into Latin and Greek Verse (H. A. J. Munro), Arnold 


6s. 
(Continued on page 498.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


Order at once from your Library. 
SOME REMINISCENCES. 


By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 


£2 2s. net- 
[Prospectus on application. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.) 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


Eye and the Wood God. 


By HELEN MAXWELL. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.) 


This important book con- 
tains a full account of the 
early days of the Rossetti 
family, with many interest- 
ing sidelights on the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, and 
on the literary and artistic 
career of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


A new novel by the author 
of that successful book, “‘A 
Daughter of Thor.” 


“This gracefully written 
novel of fashionable life.” 
SCOTSMAN. 
“ A pathetic and truly beau- 
tiful story." DAME, 


It Happened in Japan. 


By the BARONESS d’ ANETHAN. 
JUST OUT.) 


Second Large Edition in the 
Press. 
“Fatma, radiant and loving, 


The Gaiety of Fatma. half Arab, half French, is like 


By KATHLEEN WATSON. * See 
JUST OUT.) a fairy come to 


The Voyage of the Arrow. 


By T. JENKINS HAINS. 
JUST OUT.) 


Other New Books. 


Moons and Winds of Araby. 


By ROMA WHITE. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.) 5s. 


New Editions. 


Hints to Young Authors. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
JUST OUT.) 2s. net. 


Reflections of a Householder, 


IBy E. H. LACON WATSON. yak 
JUST OUT in cloth, 


“Written with feeling and 
conviction ..... and with a 
swing and zest which should 
commend it.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 


Amusing sketches of official 
life in Egypt. 


An amusinz and instructive 
guide to the Literary Life. 
“Destined to be popular 
with everybody but the young 
author.” 
EVENING NEWS. 


A new edition of Mr. 
Watson's light essays is now 
issued, bound in lambskin, 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


Founded 1731. 
PUBLISHED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE MONTH. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 


ON GROWING OLD. 
COWPER AND LADY AUSTEN. 
MY THOUGHTS AND MY SECOND THOUGHTS. 
LEATHER DRINKING VESSELS—IV. 
IDLENESS. 
CANONBURY HOUSE, ISLINGTON. 
ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE. 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
W. Alley’s ‘‘ Poor Man’s Library.” 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Ancient Customary Privileges of Farm Labourers—An Unpnblished 


Letter of Charles Lamo—Shadwell and Pope as Composers—An Anecdote 
of Calverley, 


REVIEW. 

The Headsman of Whitehall — Montaigne. 
SYLVANUS URBAN’S NOTEBOOK. 
A NAMELESS STREAM. 

A MEDIAEVAL PRIORY. 
THE BOLT-IN-TUN. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
OBITUARY. 

GARDEN NOTES. 


Subscription 148, per annum ; or single copies 18. 20. fost free. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 2, stamps for postage. 


Orrices: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 


LELAND (“HANS BREITMANN”). By EvizasetH Rosins PEen- 
NELL. Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Mrs. Pennell was Leland’s niece, and was at one period his constant and intimate 
companion ; he left all his papers, letters, and manuscripts in her hands, and 
therefore no one could be better qualified to write the story of his varied life. Folk- 
lorist, study of Romany, writer of ballads, and decorative designer, Leland was 
a most fascinating and interesting personality. The names of his friends and 
correspondents show not only the breadth and variety of his life, but also the 
entertainment which these volumes offer to all who are fond of literary reminiscences 
and gossip of famous people. 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography by Etuet Hose. 
With a Preface by the DuKE oF ARGYLL. Popular Edition, with Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Of the first edition the Daily Telegraph said: ‘‘ A touching biography, it leaves 
on the reader the impression not only of a high-minded philanthropist, ‘the friend 
of the boys,’ but also of a man of buoyant spirits, whose presence everywhere tended 
to make the society in which he moved better and brighter. The Duke of Argyll, 
in a preface to the volume, observes that ‘a book giving the life-story of Quintin 
Hogg should be a useful one,’ and Miss Ethel Hogg’s work realises that ideal."’ 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE OF 


With an Introductory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat. 


By Byron Forsusu. 
The volume contains a brief study of the Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat, followed 
by a metrical arrangement in seventy quatrains of the old Hebrew book in the 


terms of the Persian poet, with explanatory notes. 
By Dum 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. 


Dem, Author of “‘ Rhymes of the East,” “ In the Hills.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
A new volume of Parudies and Humorous verse by a popular and frequent 


contributor to Punch. 
A Study of 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. 
the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By EpmMunp GARDNER, 
Author of ‘* Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. Illustrated from Portraits, 
Facsimile Letters, &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

The study of the Later Renaissance in Italy is a sequel to the Author’s ‘* Dukes 
and Poets in Ferrara.” It centres round the person of Ariosto, the supreme Italian 
poet of the sixteenth century, author of “ Orlando Furioso.” ‘The historical period 
covered is that of the reign of Alfonso I. d’Este, third Duke of Ferrara (1505-1534), 
the husband of Lucrezia Borgia, and father-in-law of Renée of France, whose 
prolonged struggle with three successive Popes for the preservation of his duchy is 
rich in romantic interest. The book deals more fully with Ariosto, his poetry, and 
his relations to his times, than has hitherto been done in a single work. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear 
and the latter's Diary. Illustrated with rare Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Tobias Lear was Washington's confidential secretary, and these intimate letters, 
all tut six of which are hitherto unpublished, give one much new light upon the 
character of the First of Americans. They are full of information as to his property, 
farm, and home life during the years when he was President ; indeed, the volume 
might almost be called ‘* Washington as a Country Gentleman,” so much does it 
” = to his mode of life at Mount Vernon, his methods of handling the servants, 
and the like. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis ME-viLte, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” Illustrated, with 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
1825-1901. By Hoiven Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. With a Pootogravure Frontispiece and othe 
lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Books to be Published Shortly. 
WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life and 


Work. By Butss Perry. Crown &vo. Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles 
of MSS., &c. 6s. net. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN 


- By Joun Fyvie, Author of “*Some Famous Women of Wit and 

Beauty,” ‘‘ Literary Eccentrics.” Demy 8vo. with many Full-Page Por- 
traits, 12s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 


Symons. Demy 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustave 
Moreau—Watts— Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in England— 
Beethoven—The Ideas of Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard Strauss— 
Eleanora Duse—A New Art of the Stage--A Symbolistic Farce —Pantomime and 
the Poetic Drama—The World as Ballet. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. By W. T. Fyre. With an Introduction by Rosert S. Rarrt, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


Forthcoming Six-Shilling Novels. 
GROWTH. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean,” &c. [ Tuesday next. 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. By Percy White, 


Author of ‘ Mr. John Strood,” “* Park Lane,” &c. 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS. By C ara Louise 


Burnuam, Author of ‘‘ Jewel,” “‘ The Right Princess, ’ &c. 

THE COUNTY ROAD. By Atice Brown, Author 
of Paradise,” King’s End,” &c. 

A MAN IN THE CASE. By Euvizasetn Stuart 


Puevrs, Author of “‘ Trixy,” ‘‘ Burglars in Paradise,” &c. 


MONTLIVET. By Avice Prescotr Smitu. 


By ARTHUR 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 
16 JaMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
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‘The Crown” 


ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
35 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“THE CROWN” ILLUSTRATED 
paper has recently been sold. A New 
Volume will begin with No. 15 to be 
published on Thursday, the 18th inst., 
under new auspices as a private pro- 
perty. It is to retain all the features 
that distinguished it from other illus- 
trated weekly newspapers and some 
that 
carried out under the old régime, the 


were contemplated but never 


principal being a development of the 
art of colour printing, for which ex- 
tensive arrangements have been made. 
At least four to eight faithful repro- 
ductions in colour will appear week by 


week. 


No. |. Vol. Il. NOW ON SALE. 


Splendid Portrait, Cartoon, and 
Plate in Colours. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT FOR IT. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Incubation or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian. 
Churches (Mary Hamilton). Simpkin, Marshall. 5s. net. 

Reason, Thought and Language (Douglas Macleane). Frowde. 
T5s. net. 

Through the Telescope (James Baikie). Black. 55. net. 

Human Immortality (William James); Science and Immortality 
(William Osler) ; The Conception of Immortality (Josiah Royce) : 
The Endless Life (S. McChord Crothers); The Eternal Life- 
(Hugo Miinsterberg). Constable. Is. net each. 

Ethics and Atonement (W. F. Lofthouse). Methuen. 55. net. 

The Nature and Purpose of the Universe (John Denham Parsons), 
Unwin. net. 

The Family (Helen Bosanquet). Macmillan. 8s. 62. net. 

Elements of Political Science (Stephen Leacock). Constable. 7s. 62. 
net. 

Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute (Edited by the- 
Secretary. Vol. XXXVIII.). London: 8 Adelphi Terrace. 

An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience (J. B. Baillie). 
Macmillan. 8s. 6a. net. 


THEOLOGY 


The Unified Gospel (Francis E. Powell). Drane. 

A Manual of Theology (Joseph Agar Beet), 10s. 6a. ; 
Sermons (Hugh Black), 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Practice and Science of Religion (James Haughton Woods). 
Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 

The Blessed John Vianney (Joseph Vianney. Translated by C. W. W.). 
Duckworth. 3s. 

The Letters of S. Paul (Translated by Arthur S. Way. 
Edition, Revised). Macmillan. net. 

The Bishops as Legislators (Joseph Clayton). Fifield. 2s. net. 

Newman, Paschal, Loisy and the Catholic Church (W. J. Williams). 
Francis Griffiths. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 


Northern Spain (Edgar T. A. Wigram). Black. 20s. net. 
The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures and Painfull Peregrina- 


35. 6a. net. 
Edinburgh 


Second 


tions . . . (William Lithgow). Glasgow: MacLehose. 12s. 6¢. 
net. 
The Heart of England (Edward Thomas). Dent. 2ts. net. 
Portuguese East Africa (R. C. F. Maugham). Murray. 15s. net. 
Savage Childhood (Dudley Kidd). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


Helouan: an eo Health Resort (H. Overton Hobson). Long- 


mans. . 6d. net. 
The Voyage ‘of the ** Scotia” (By Three of the Staft). Blackwood. 
215. net. 
VERSE 
Poems (Walter de la Mare). Murray. 35. 6d. net. 


An Anthology of Australian Verse (Edited by Bertram Stevens). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Crackling of Thorns (Dum-Dum). Constable. 35. 6d. net. 

The Bird in Song: a Collection of Poems (Edited by Robert Sickert). 
Grant Richards. 2s. net. 

Guinevere : a Tragedy in Three Acts (Graham Hill). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Constantine the Great (Newman Howard). Dent. 

Parsifal (T. Hilhouse Taylor). Sydney-: Angus and Robertson. 
35. 6d. net. 

Poems, 1899-1905 (W. B. Yeats). Bullen. 6s. net. 

Abelard and Heloise (Hélene Gingold). Greening. 35. 6d. net. 

The Fool of the World and Other Poems (Arthur Symons). Heine- 
mann. 55. net. 


Elkin Mathews. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Catalogue of Books Printed for Private Circulation (Collected by 
Bertram Dobell). Dobell. 4s. 6d. net. 

Concise Gazetteer of the World (Edited by David Patrick. Revised 
Edition). Chambers. 6s. net. 

Folk-Tales from Tibet (Collected and Translated by Captain W. F. 
O’Connor). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net. 

Letters to a Daughter (Hubert Bland). Laurie. 35. 6d. net. 

Literature: Its Principles and Problems (Theodore W. Hunt). Funk 
and Wagnalls. 5s. 

Love Stories, The, of Some Eminent Women (L. A. M. Priestley). 
Drane. 6s. 

Photographer, The Complete (R. C. Bayley). Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. 
Printers, Stationers &c. of Westminster and London from 1476 to 1535: 
(E. G. Duff). Cambridge: At the University Press. §5. net. 
Register of the Members of S. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford 

(Vol. V. New Series. W. D. Macray). Frowde. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER: — Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3 /*. ; Science Progress, 5s. ; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50> 
The Forum, 50c. ; La Revue, 1 fr. 50; The Edinburgh Review, 
6s.; The English Historical Review, 5s. ; The North American. 
Review, Is. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED yy Bg AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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EDUCATION. 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE.—APPOINTMENT OF 
MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for appointment to 
the post of MISTRESS OF METHOD at the LONDON DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, which is conducted by the Council in association with the University 
of London. Candidates must possess good qualifications in Pedagogy, and should 
have had experience in Secondary Schools. Special qualifications in History and 
G aphy will be a recommendation. 

e salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £300 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 10 A.M. on WEDNESDAY, 
-gth NOVEMBER, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 


ite. 
Condideoes spaiying through the post for the form of application should enclose 


Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Committee, 
-will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-maste: 
University College School, London). F 


HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 
.. Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. Dry soil, 
bracing air, sco feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


A*. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. Husse 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need- 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for all exams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


L.C.C. GRAYSTOKE PLACE TRAINING COLLEGE.—APPOINTMENT 
OF TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS. 


The LONDON COUNTY!ICOUNCIL for to the 

st of TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS at the L.C.C. DAY TRAINING 

OLLEGE for WOMEN, GRAYSTOKE PLACE, E.C. The post is open to 
candidates of either sex. The commencing salary, in the case of a man, will be £180 
‘to £200 a year, and, in the case of women, £150 to £150 a year, according to quali- 
“fications and experience. 

Candidates must possess a University degree and have had a successful 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
‘to whom they must be returned not later than 10 A.M. on MONDAY, 
12th NOVEMBER, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 


te. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should enclose 
-a and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful one, who are invited to attend the Com- 
mittee, will be allowed third-class return ye bee but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 
— Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
Modelling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, 5. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovuisa Gann, 


Super 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
umclude London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
ist Class College of aataatess Moderate terms.—P. HAPPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Farrrax Roap, HAmpsteap, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
‘English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Pre tory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date ror? Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; rst 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 


ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
Poray aqeeees with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
aida Hill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bext, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 


Esplanade. 
ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw COoLLEeGE.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, C jal, and Engi ing sides, Sep bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen’ssons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

sunding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRriNcIPAL. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

-and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 


OPEN LETTER TO SIR JAMES CRICHTON 
BROWNE. 


SELFISHNESS. By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 
ANOTHER HAZARDOUS (?) BOOK TRADE EX- 
PERIMENT. By A. Guller. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILDINGs, LonpoN, E.C. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION COMPANY. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, 
Limited, was held yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. 
Francis Muir, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles W. Moore) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said it was 
with much regret they had to meet the shareholders with so poor a report and 
statements of accounts, by far the poorest they had ever had to present. Yet con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the year, including the general slackness of the 
stock markets, but ially the political events at home and in the Transvaal, 
there was nothing remarkable or to be wondered at. Indeed, the wonder was 
that their accounts were not worse, especially considering the enormous 
depreciation in the value of Witwatersrand mining securities in the year. 
The directors felt that they were the victims of circumstances which they could 
neither foresee nor prevent, and for which they were in no way to blame. 

The profit and loss account showed on the credit side £40,885, to which they 
had added the reserve account of £34,176, making a total of £75,062 to be dealt 
with. Against this they had for expenses of every description and income-tax 
£29,629, debenture interest £10,000, and they had written off sundry investments 
£20,757, amounting in all 10 £60,387, leaving a balance of £14,675 to be carried 
forward. Against the share premium reserve account they had charged the 
expenses connected with the new issues of debentures and shares, amounting to 
£14,774, which appeared to be a ——_, fair method of treatment, and was 
quite approved by the auditors. The amount at the credit of share premium 
account now stood at £61,046. The expenses showed a big increase over last year, 
this being due to the rearrangement of the Joh burg busi They felt the 
necessity of having a managing director resident in Johannesburg, and in having Mr. 
Hamilton representing the Company they considered themselves extremely fortu- 
nate. Their organisation was not at all in excess of their responsibilities. Natu- 
rally, with such a profit and loss account, the expenses seemed large, but share- 
holders might rest assured that this matter had the close attention of the Board. With 
regard to the depreciation in valuable securities, this amounted on the 30th June to 
4311, The fact that this was the first time in the Company's history when it 
had ore necessary to make such a reservation in the accounts was of itself a 
strong proof of the acuteness of the crisis through which they had been passing. 
They had decided, after full consideration, to treat the matter as had been the cus- 
tom informer years. They had always considered that until a security was finally 
realised, whether at a profit or a loss, it must stand on the ks at cost. 
They had shown what they considered irrecoverable in the item of £20,757, which 
they had written off, but they would be greatly surprised and very disappointed if in 
the not very distant future the position did not show a great change for the better. 
As regarded the depreciation in the market value of Witwatersrand mining 
securities, it would be affectation to assert that in no particular case had this rate of 
depreciation been justified. It was a fact that to-day the market price of the shares 
in some concerns worked out at less than the value of the cash and liquid assets in 
hand. It was not, therefore, surprising that the managements of not a few mines were 
impelled to consider the advisability of shutting down, pending the settlement of 
labour questions and the return of confidence, which would enable them to raise the 
further capital required to bring their properties to the producing stage. Causes 
entirely outside the mining industry had contributed in a very ¢ measure to the 
present condition of markets, and to the lack of confidence in the future which had 
resulted. Chief among these causes was the bringing of the Chinese labour ques- 
tion into the arena of home politics, and especially into the heat and turmoil of a 
general election. It was highly probable that strong efforts towards greater labour 
efficiency would be one result of the present time of stress. There was also room 
for greater efficiency and economy. ere was no question as to the mineral wealth 
of the Rand ; it was simply enormous, and no question that with sufficient labour 
and economical methods most of it could be 

Mr. Walter McDermott seconded the resolution, it was carried unanimously, 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 October, 1906 


Blackwoods’ Announcements 


THE NEW POPULAR 1} EDITION 


GEORCE ELIOT’S WORKS 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE 
TO EACH VOLUME, FROM DRAWINGS 
BY 
WILLIAM HATHERELL, R.L, EDGAR BUNDY, RL, 
BYAM SHAW, R.L, A. A. VAN ANROOY, MAURICE 
GREIFFENHAGEN, CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON, R.L, 
E. J. SULLIVAN, and MAX COWPER. 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 33s. 6d. net. 
TEN VOLUMES IN ALL. 
ADAM BEDE. SILAS MARNER; BROTHER 
SCENES OF CLERICAL JACOB; THE LIFTED 
LIFE. VEIL. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. ROMOLA. 
FELIX HOLT, THE DANIEL DERONDA. 
RADICAL. THE SPANISH GYPSY; 
MIDDLEMARCH. JUBAL. 
ESSAYS; THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
Handsomely Bound, Gilt Top. 


The Voyage of the “Scotia.” 
And Work of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition. 
Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration in Antarctic Seas. 
By Three of the Staff. With 105 Illustrations from Photographs and 
3 Maps. 2is. net. 


Maids of Honour. 
By A. J. GREEN -ARMYTAGE. With Portraits. 1os. 6d. net. 


HANNAH MORE. MARIANNE NORTH. 
MARY CARPENTER. EAN INGELOW. 
CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL. OUISA ALCOTT. 
SISTER DORA CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
MARY KINGSL AGNES STRICKLAND. 
ADELAIDE ANN ‘PROCTER. MARY LAMB. 


A Question of Colour: 
A Study of South Africa. 6s. net. 


Deals with the various causes of racial difficulty, and gives a reason for the 
present state of native unrest. Its aim is to put clearly before the reader Soutn 
Africa as it is to-day, and it treats not of opinions but of facts. The evidence 
brought forward is in many cases evidence of the natives themselves. The book is 
in no sense political, nor does it reflect the cry of any party or religious bod 
follows the lines of the South African Commission ard inquires into all that » Be 
the welfare of the natives, who are shown to be loyal subjects of the British Crown, 


New Yolume in PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE SERIES. 


The First Half of 
the XVII. Century. 


By Professor H. C. J. GRIERSON. 5s. net. 
Contents: HOLLAND—VERSE AND PROSE. HOLLAND-—DRAMA. 
ENGLISH DRAMA. ENGLISH POETRY. ENGLISH PROSE. FRENCH 
VERSE AND PROSE. FRENCH DRAMA. ITALY AND GERMANY. 
CONCLUSION. 


NOVELS. 6s. 
The Heir. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Illustrated. 6s. 


Fisherman’s Gat: 


A Story of the Great River. By EDWARD 
NOBLE, Author of ** The Edge of Circumstance.” 


** Love, labour, strife, disaster, the pitiless stress and peril of the sea, and the 
complex, baffling difficulties of modern shore life : they are all here and all set forth 
with a dramatic force and realism which is occasionally almost overpowering. 

A full mature book, absorbingly interesting, tull of fre... retains the reader's 
attention from first to last." —Standard. 


The Safety of the Honours. 
By ALLAN McAULAY, Author of * Poor Sons of a Day.” 


“Mr. McAulay writes with taste and skill, and has given those who follow 
Scotch annals an historical novel well worth reading.” — 7imes. 


The Marriage of Aminta. 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 
Admiral Quilliam. 
By F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
The Hearth of Hutton. 


By W. J. ECCOTT. 


A Servant of the King. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 


[Just published. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN & CO."S NEW BOOKS 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HerBerT Pavt, M.P. In 5 vols. Vol. V., 1885 to 1895, 
With a complete Index to the whole Work. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
_ Previously Published : :—V ols. I- IV. 8s. 6d. net each, 


PAGAN RACES OF THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, M.A., and CHARLES 
BLAGDEN, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, specially taken 
for the work. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


THE TODAS. 


By W. H. R. Rivers. 
__ Map. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Illustrated. 


6s. 


With rumerous Illustrations and a 


By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 


I7s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
TO CHAUCER. 


By WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CRANFORD SERIES. —New VoL. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GeorGE ELtor. With Illustrations by HuGH THomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tuesday. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY, 
AND THYRSIS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
‘New. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. net. 


JASPER. A Story for Children. _ 


‘By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE 
IDEALISTIC CONSTRUCTION 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


By J. B. BAILiiz, M.A., D.Phil., Author cf ** Hegel’s Logic.” 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PATTERN NATION. 


By Sir HENRY Wrixon, K.C., Author of Socialism,” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Daily Telegraph. —* It is, on the whole, a careful and well-considered 

indictment of Socialism which Sir Henry Wrixon has written, and one 

that demands careful consideration at the hands of thoughtful readers.” 


THE FAMILY. 


By Heren Bosanquet, Author of ‘The Strength of the 
People,” ‘ Rich and Poor,” &c. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURE OF 
CAPITAL AND INCOME. 


By Professor IRVING FISHER. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations by Epmunp H. 
[ Zuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srottiswoope & Co. Lim., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessteR Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of Si. Paul, Covent Garden, in "the County of London.—Saturday, 20 October, 1 1906. 
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